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James II, when an exile at St. Germains, complained very bitterly 
of the deception practised by his daughter Mary, wife of William III, 
who continued to send him hypocritical letters until the expedition 
designed for his overthrow was on the very point of sailing; but he 
spoke with an affectionate sorrow of the conduct of his favourite 
daughter Anne, whose desertion at the crisis of his fate was scarcely a 
less severe blow than the loss of his crown. 

Mary was a dull heavy woman, who inherited from her grand- 
father Hyde (Earl of Clarendon) all his bigotry without a particle 
of his abilities. She passed her early years under his care at Twicken- 
ham— 

Where his vast soul was hung on tenters 


To mend the world and vex dissenters 


At the early age of fifteen she was married to the Prince of Orange, 
and though her name has not escaped scandal, she appears to have been 


a most exemplary wife. Both she and her husband seemed to have 
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looked upon their succession to the English crown as secure ; and hence 
the announcement of the birth of a Prince of Wales came upon them 


as a very disagreeable surprise. We have noticed the unhappy chance 


that made the birth of the prince coincident with the commitment of 


the seven bishops; and we have reason to believe that it was this cir- 
cumstance which suggested the tale of the warmin x-pan, so industri- 
ously circulated by the enemies of the Stewarts. It appears that the 
outline of the revolution was projected so soon as the birth of the 
prince of Wales was known, and that the first object was to secure 
the right of succession to James’s daughters by the first marriage. The 


national hatred of popery had been for a long time studiously directed 





against Mary of Modena; a poor ignorant bigot, possessing 
scarcely sufficient sense to enact the part of Queen with ordinary decency. 

It was the fashion fof the day for monarchs to keep mistresses as 
publicly as their wives; James II, William III and the two first 
Georges were ostentatious in their concubinage, and three queens set 
the example, not merely of tolerating infidelity, but of patronizing 
the mistresses of their respective husbands. The courts of these four 
monarchs were, however, 2 great improvement on that of Charles II: 
the latter monarch was, whimsically enough, the first king on 
whom the church of England bestowed the title of “ religious and 
gracious.” He furthermore provided for his patriarchal offspring 
of illegitimates, by alienating the hereditary revenues of the crown, 
by granting pensions from the post-office and other sources of 
permanent finance, some of which pensions continue to the present 
day, and have ever proved the greatest obstacles to economic reform. 
How far the grants of national property, by a profligate monarch 
to his children, {by the most profligate women that ever figured 
in the annals of sensuality should be held sacred, is a question that 
has been too often discussed for us to meddle with. It is only 
justice to state that James II did not saddle the English nation in 
perpetuity with the expense of his amours; his natural son, the Duke 
Berwick, obtained nothing from his father save an empty title, but 
carved his way to fame and fortune with his own good sword. 

The titled illegitimates of Charles were discouraged by James II; 
they therefore became partisans of his daughters, whom as the offspring 
of . private marriage and the children of a subject, they regarded as 
verv little better than themselves. Had the first wife of James lived, 
her celebrated father’s influence with the high-church party would have 


kept that body steady in its adherence to royalty: had canonization 
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been practised in the Anglican church, Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
would assuredly have had a red-letter day. And he would have been a 
respectable addition to a calendar in which James I is the only saint, 
Charles I the only martyr, and Queen Elizabeth the only virgin; it 
would not be desirable to examine the claims of the trio to their re- 
spective titles too rigidly. 

It was generally known that the connection between James and the 
Hydes had stood him in good stead during the debates on the memora- 
ble Exclusion Bill, one of the few sensible things of which the Whigs 
were guilty in the seventeenth century. Sir Charles Ledley, whose 
daughter (the Countess of Dorchester) became subsequently the 
avowed mistress of James II, is said to have written several pungent 
epigrams on the state of parties when James lost his first wife. One 
of them was— 

I Whigs in the future may safely confide, 


For weak is the lion when strippd’ of his Hyde.” 


Incidentally we may remark that Dr. Jolinson in his satire on the 
“Vanity of Human Wishes,” has sadly misrepresented the witty 


Countess of Dorchester; he says 
* And Ledly curs'd the form that pleas’d a king.” 


So far from repenting her royal connection she notoriously made it a 
matter of boast, notwithstanding which she was received at the courts 
of William, Anne, and George I. The Duke of Dorset, who knew 
her well, gives a far different account of her ladyship from Johnson. 
We have been compelled in deference to modern delicacy, we should 
rather say to ordinary decency, to alter one of his grace’s latter 


stanzas, 


TO DORINDA 


rell me, Dorinda, why so gay, 
Why such embroidery and lace? 

Can any dresses find a way 

lo stop the approaches of decay 


And mend a ruin‘d face? 


Wilt thou still sparkle in the box, 
And ogle in the ring? 

Canst thou forget thy age’s shocks ? 

Can all that shines on shells and rocks 


Make thee a fine young thing ? 
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So have I seen in larder dark 
Of veal a lucid loin, 
Replete with many a brilliant spark, 
(As wise philosophers remark,) 
At once both stink and shine. 
Her frailty did not prevent her marriage; she married Sir David 
Colyear, afterwards Earl of Portmore, and great grandfather of the 
present possessor of that title. As she was by no means beautiful it 
was said that Sir David had been charmed with her wit, but others 


maliciously insinuated that her chief attractions were the riches she 


Dorset wrote the following lines on the first report of the marriage— 


Proud with the spoils of royal cully 
With false pretence to wit and parts, 
She swaggers like a batter'd bully 


To try the temper of men’s hearts 
Though she appear as glitt’ring fine 
As gems and jetts and paint can make her, 
She ne’er can win a breast like mine, 
The devil and Sir David take her. 
Sir David did take her, and she is said to have made a very exemplary 


wife. When her two sons were taken from her to be sent to school, 





she said to them “If anybody call either of you a son of a , you 
must bear it, for you are so: but if they call you bastards, fight till 
you die, for you are an honest man’s sons.” 

The candour of lady Dorchester to her children leads us back from 
this digression to remark the continued deception which his daughters 
practised on the unfortunate James. Mary wrote to him from Holland 
a congratulatory address on the birth of the Prince of Wales, and 
Anne effected extravagant joy, when she heard that heaven had blessed 
her with a brother. The first hint of any intention to dispute the 
child’s title was the discontinuance of his name in the prayers 
used at the English chapel at Hague. Such of us as remem- 
ber the disgraceful scenes connected with the trial of the unfortunate 
Queen Caroline, may recollect the repeated debates on the insertion of 
the queen’s name in the liturgy, and the sarcastic observation of a 
well-known jester, “that if the queen was such a profligate as the 
ministers declared her to be, there was the more necessity for assisting 
her with the prayers of the church.” James II was just as anxious 
to keep his son in the liturgy as George IV was to keep his wife out 


had accumulated during the reign of her royal lover. The Duke of 
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of it; he wrote a very angry letter to Holland, and received a very 
dutiful and hypocritical reply, in which Mary informed her father that 
“the prince’s name had never been properly omitted.” It would be 
difficult to discover what was this royal lady’s notion of propriety ! 

Many writers have asserted that Anne was not cognizant of the revolu- 
tion until William had actually landed, and that Mary acted against her 
father only in obedience to the will of her husband. But in truth both 
sisters were deeper in the plot than the Prince of Orange himself; 
Mary, on hearing that her father had landed in Ireland, reproached her 
husband for having permitted him to escape from London alive; Anne, 
as it appears from Dalrymple, had taken measures to secure for one of 
her children the inheritance to the crown, long before William landed 
in Torbay. The conduct of both, while the unhappy James was in 
peril of his life at Rochester, showed them utterly destitute of natural 
affection. Mary rummageé every closet and store-room in St. James’s 
to find out the exact amount of the household wealth to which she had 
attained, and Anne on the very evening of her father’s flight went in 
state to the theatre, where the levity of her conduct provoked serious 
signs of disapprobation from the audience. 

It is not generally known that Anne was the mother of seventeen 
children ; all but the Duke of Gloucester died in their infancy or were still- 
born; the Duke of Gloucester lived to be eleven years of age and then 
fell a victim to malignant fever. Of course the Romanists of the day 
attributed this domestic calamity to the vengeance of heaven for the 
queen’s treason against her father; but the mortality of the children 
may more reasonably be ascribed to the intemperance of the parents ; 
for Prince George of Denmark, like most of his countrymen in that 
day, was a drunken sot, who could not be kept sober for two hours 
together. Indeed this was the principal reason for not having him 
crowned king-consort like William III. Anne’s love of brandy was 
proverbial; soon after she had deserted the Tories and called Godolphin 
and the Whigs to her councils, her statue was erected in St. Paul’s 
church-yard, looking down Ludgate-hill, at the corner of which was 
a celebrated brandy-shop—this suggested the following inscription to 
some discontented tory, which was actually placed on the pedestal 
during the night— 

* Ruby-faced Anne left us in the lurch 
With her face to the brandy-shop and her back to the church.” 


As digression is permitted in gossiping articles of this kind, we may 
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notice that the London churches gave rise to hosts of epigrams, good, 
bad, and indifferent, during the last century. Thus, when the statue 
of George II was placed on the tower of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
it was written— 
“When Henry VIII left the pope in the lurch 

The people of England made him head of the church ; 

But acting much wiser, the Bloomsbury people 

Have now made their monarch the head of the steeple.” 


Here is another on Finch, Earl of Nottingham, being buried in West- 


minster Abbey— 


“ Eve sh of words 
\ 1 deeds ever s by 
He who lyed in the lords 
Now lies in the abbey.” 


On the temporary closing (in Anne’s reign) of St. Margaret’s burial- 
ground, opposite the House of Commons— 

* No bodies must rot here, because as they say 
There's too much of corruption just over the way.” 

Anne’s drunken habits have been faintly denied by the Duchess of 
Marlborough (old Sal) who was popularly said to have shared her 
debauches. We have a kind of veneration for the manly duchess, and 
are, therefore, sorry to bring evidence against her competency on a 
question of sobriety. But in the manuscripts of the British Museum 
there is a letter from her private secretary, addressed, if we remember 
aright, to Mr. Pope, which thus begins :— 

‘¢ Sir,—My lady, the duchess, being drunk, was unable to see you 
when you called yesterday, &c.” 

The reverend Mr. Dampier, who was a Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards head master of Eaton, wrote a parody on 
the Vicar of Bray, in which we find the following lines :— 

“When brandy Nan became our Queen, 

Twas all a drunken story, 

From morn to night I drank and smoked, 
And so was thought a tory 

Brimful of wine, all sober folk 
We damned and moderation, 

And for right Nantes we pawn’d to France 
Our goods and reputation. 

Whatever may be thought of the Queen’s love of brandy, her attach- 
ment to flattery is undeniable. Never was there a woman with a greater 
appetite for praise, and never was there adulation grosser than that 


which she readily swallowed. Archbishop Sharpe never lost his in- 
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fluence in the court, because he pretended to regard her Majesty as a 
saint; the Duchess of Marlborough ruled for years by feigning to 
admire Anne’s wit, and Mrs, Masham finally prevailed over all com- 
petitors by declaring that she was filled with admiration of the Queen’s 
beauty. The laureate odes of the day were crowded with the most 
fulsome compliments, and as amongst her other perfections scholarship 
was commonly enumerated, the Universities sent her annually waggon- 


loads of Latin verse, the poetry of which was as dead as the langua; 





in which they were written. It would puzzle the best statistician to 


determine 
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But poets, parasites, and partisans were obliged to yield the palm to 
the court-preachers. A Romish sermon in praise of a favourite saint 
was absolutely tame when compared with the extravagant eulogies from 
the pulpit to which Queen Anne listened with the most exemplary 
patience, though it is very difficult to understand how the rest of the 
congregation could have avoided laughing, had not the ineffable stupidity 
of these compositions kept them yawning. But this clerical adulation 
was not confined to the Queen; when the Duke of Wharton was lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, a chaplain named George Roche preached a 
sermon in praise of this abandoned profligate, whom Swift pithily 
describes as “‘ the most universa! villain he ever knew.” Dean Smed- 
ley, who seems to have had more rigid, we should perhaps say, more 
proper notions of clerical decorum than any of his contemporaries, was 
very indignant at this profanation of the pulpit. He made it the sub- 
ject of a smart epigram— 
“ His office George Roche need not dread to debase, 
Since his ohject’s to serve not his God, but his grace.” 

Anne had been taught by her maternal grandfather, ex-chancellor 
Hyde, to regard her paternal grandsire, Charles I, as the most perfect 
model of princes. We have witnessed in our days so many fantastic 
tricks played by ex-chancellors, that we are not indisposed to adopt 
the ancient theory of their being the most perilous animals in creation. 
Let any one imagine what would be the effect of Lord Brougham’s 
training on a princely mind, or what an heiress to the throne would 
have been if educated by Lord Lyndhurst while in his rabid state,—that 


is to say, while excluded from office. Yet we should have preferred 
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either, as an instructor, to Hyde, Earl of Clarendon ; like the noble 
lords we have named, he too was a renegade from the liberal principles 
he had professed in early youth, and the libeller of those who had for- 
merly been his associates in the maintenance of constitutional freedom ; 
and like the great ex-chancellor of our days, he aspired to the charaete: 
of a “universal genius,”’—a phrase which Lord Lyttleton defines to 
mean “a jack of all trades who is master of none.” But he did not 
render himself ridiculous by making speeches to gratify ladies acciden- 
tally visiting the House of Peers, as a mountebank begins to throw 
somersets in the streets so soon as he has collected a crowd of specta- 
tors. Neither did he ever set up a pretence to greater piety than th 
whole episcopal bench, and gravely lecture the bench of bishops when 
he volunteered to do their duty. Clarendon had none of the eccen- 
tricity bordering upon insanity, which so commonly mark the aberra- 
tions of high intellect when abandoned by moral principle. No on 
ever looked upon Hyde playing pranks such as we have witnessed, 
with feelings akin to those with which a rustic looks upon a conjuror, 
and after he has swallowed a poker or tied the tongs round his neck by 
way of cravat, is forced to exclaim “in the name of wonder what will 
he do next?” There was a dignified gravity in Clarendon’s demeanour 
which he never allowed to be ruffled; he was never compromised by 
appearances. 

Trained by her grandfather in the high-church principles of Laud, 
Anne thoroughly detested the dissenters, and was scarcely less bitter 
against the Romanists. It was the policy of a great part of her reig 
to bribe the dissenters to submit to episcopal ascendancy and exclu- 
siveness, by indulging them with still greater severities directed against 
the Romanists. A story is told of an affectionate father saying to his 
son, “ Take the physic master Tommy and you shall have the dog to 
kick,”"—the tale is a very perfect exemplification of the entire policy 
of Anne’s administration in Ireland. The protestant House of Com- 
mons, composed of the sons and grandsons of Cromwell’s most ardent 
fanatics, took their physic in the shape of an episcopal establishment, 
and a more nauseous dose could not well have been presented to them, 
but they had their reward in penal laws against papists, whom they 
kicked so hard that they wore out their own shoe-leather. Though 
surrounded during the greater part of her reign by whigs and low- 


churchmen, Anne’s tory and high church partialities were universally 


notorious; she was known secretly to have encouraged Doctor 
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Sacheverell’s friends, and the interest she showed in his trial was such 
as amounted to an interference with the course of justice. She was 
very regular in her attendance on the services of the church, which 
seems to have given some trouble to the ladies of her court, most of 
whom were more or less infected with the licentious infidelity which 
the courtiers of Charles II. had rendered fashionable in England, It 
was commonly reported that many of the maids of honour had prurient 
French romances bound as bibles and prayer-books, over which they 
gloated in their pews, while pretending to be intent on public worship. 
Sermons were little regarded by the Queen or by her ladies ; the court- 
divines, when not fulsome flatterers, were very careful “to prophecy 
smooth things;” a celebrated dean, afterwards a bishop, having had 
occasion to use the word “hell” in his discourse made a regular apology 
from the pulpit for having used so coarse a word in so polite an 


assembly. 


Like most women of formal habits and weak minds, Anne was very 
rigid in insisting on attention to all the minute formalities of court- 
dress. She was very indignant with Lord Bolingbroke for having 
appeared in her presence with a plain tie-wig, and said, “ I suppose 
that on his next visit his lordship will come to court in his night cap.” 
Her chief relaxation was a tea-party, usually followed by a game of 
cards. On these occasions the tone of conversation was dull and con- 
strained; there was a stereotype set of court phrases which did duty 
night after night, without change or variation, and any departure from 
its formalities was sure to incur the royal displeasure. It has, however, 
been insinuated that there was an understood license of whispering at 
these royal parties, and that scandals, anecdotes, and inuendoes of a 
very gross description circulated round the rooms; forming an under- 
current of indecency, which strangely contrasted with the trappist 
sobriety of the surface. 


The reign of Anne has been called the Augustan age of English 
literature, but no portion of its celebrity was derived from the patron- 
age of the sovereign. Her ministers courted the aid of literary men 
to defend their measures, because the press, though it had not yet risen 
to be a fourth estate of the realm, was beginning to exercise very con- 
siderable influence. But Anne herself showed no taste for poetry and 
the arts: no one of the great writers who flourished in her age was 
ever received at court, and a pension bestowed for literary merit was 
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the last thing likely to occur to the mind of a Queen who thought it 
an evil sign “ to see ladies fond of reading.” 

It has been very generally asserted that towards the close of her 
life, Anne was very anxious that her brother should become her suc- 
cessor; but this report appears to have originated rather from her 
notorious jealousy of the house of Hanover, than from any return of 
natural affection. Bishop Atterbury always declared that the Queen 
was opposed to the cause of the Pretender, and that her tory ministry 
could not have induced her to take any measures in his behalf. There 
is, however, some reason to believe that she intimated to the court of 
St. Germains a willingness to favour the Pretender, provided he abjured 
popery and became a member of the church of England; the answer 
she received was peremptory and uncourteous, which so vexed her that 
she would not listen to any other overtures from the exiled family. 
The Pretender’s friends believed that she made some declaration in his 
favour on her death-bed, but this is clearly an error, for the first 
symptom of her danger was a lethargy, which incapacitated her from 
thought, word, and action; “she died and made no sign.” 


STANZAS. 


Oh! wherefore child of earth dost thou 
Let every grief thy spirit bow ? 

Or wherefore build thy hope of bliss 
Amid a world of change like this ?— 
Where hopes are false, and joys allure 
To pain ;—and nought save death is sure, 


Look on yon tranquil firmament 

Where loveliest hues are sweetly blent ; 
Mark that calm ocean’s glassy breast 
Where peace and beauty make their rest ; 
Deem’st thou that thus ’twill ever be, 
Above—around—tranquillity ? 





Beneath thy feet behold the flowers— 
Children of sunny beams and showers! 
In glorious loveliness all clad, 

Making the world look bright and glad! 
Gaze on,—then weep that things so gay 
And bright, like thee, must pass away. 

















Liverpool. 








Stanzas. 


The sunny brow of infancy, 

Its fairy dreams,—its laughing glee— 
The charm that breathes o’er beauty’s face 
With all its heart-subduing grace ; 

Have these eternal bloom ?—Alas ! 

Thou know’st they wither like the grass! 


Where are the glorious dreams of youth? 
Oh! where its fond wild hope of truth ? 
Where are the ties of love, that round 
Our hearts in early days were wound ? 
Decay, and change, and death o’er all 
Have spread their everlasting pall ! 


Look round, on earth,—see, canst thou trace 
For hope or bliss one resting place ;— 

One hallowed spot, where change ne’er comes 
3ut happiness for ever blooms ;— 

Where tears and sighs are all unknown 

And changeless joy is felt alone ? 


Alas! thine own experience tells 

How much of woe around thee dwells: 
Thy secret tears,—thy quenchless grief,— 
Thy heart’s vain yearnings for relief, — 
Thy discontent with life,—all speak 

How idle here for bliss to seek! 


Then in life’s battle faint not thou, 
Nor let its woes thy spirit bow! 
Thy triumph here shall be to bear 
Calmly its wasting grief and care ; 
Thy spirit strengthen’d from above, 
And arm’d in faith and holiest love : 


Love for thy race,—for all like thee 

Who err—and need thy sympathy. 

Thus shall thy soul have peace,—though gloom 
And trouble be thine earthly doom ! 

Thy joy unchanging, and thy hope secure 
Fixed on that world of bliss that shall endure! 











MARPLE HALL, 


WITH A SHORT MEMOIR OF JUDGE BRADSHAWE THE REGICIDE.* 


Marple Hall, in the township of Marple, parish of Stockport, and 
county of Chester, is situated nearly four miles east of Stockport. It 
was originally spelt Merpull; and for many generations was a seat of 
the Stanleys of the Peak in Derbyshire. By an original deed preserved 
at Marple Hall, and dated June 4, in the fourth year of the reign of 
James I it appears that Sir Edward Stanley, K. B. of Thonge, county 
Salop, conveyed Marple Place and the lands adjoining, to Henry 
Bradshawe, Esq. of Bradshawe Hall, being at that time in the occu- 
pation of the said Henry Bradshawe. From that period the Hall and 
Manor of Marple have descended through successive generations of the 
Bradshawe family. The present possessor being Thomas Bradshawe 
Isherwood, Esq., whose great grandfather, Nathaniel Isherwood, mar- 
ried Mary, sole daughter and heiress of Henry Bradshawe, Esq. 

The Hall, which is built on the summit of a lofty precipice, with 
hanging woods extending to the banks of the meandering Goyt, must, 
in the troublous times of the great Rebellion, when it was much fre- 
quented by the Covenanters, and by Cromwell himself, have been a 
place of great security and seclusion, as it was entirely embosomed in 
wood, and the only approach to the house was through a ford in the 
river, which was nearly impassable in winter. The house is a very 
interesting specimen of domestic architecture of the reign of Elizabeth. 
It is built of grey stone, within a court, in the shape of the letter E, out 
of compliment to the reigning sovereign, and is furnished with gables, 
bay windows, and a tower over the entrance, which formerly supported 
a bell turret. The visitor is admitted to the mansion through a heavy 
stone porch, into the entrance hall, a very low apartment for its size, 
being forty feet long by twenty-two broad, paved with alternate squares 
of white stone and black marble. This is occasionally used on festive 
occasions, asa dining-room. It is lighted at each end by a long narrow 
window extending nearly the whole breadth of the room, divided into 
ten equal compartments and darkened with stained glass. The roof is 
flat and traversed with massive oak beams. The walls are hung with 
pieces of armour, spears, stirrups, &c., and at the extreme end, are two 
full suits of black mail six feet high. A substantial sideboard of black 
oak is placed at this end of the Hall, on which stand two tall candle- 
sticks, a black jack, and an ancient christening font of black wood. 
A very broad oaken staircase, elaborately carved and ornamented, leads 
from the Hall to the ante-room, an interesting though small apartment 
wainscoated throughout. Over the fire-place, composed of Dutch 
tiles, is an ancient gilt carving of the family arms, and the date 1666, 
the year of the great fire in London. Within this apartment is a small 
oratory, and when some repairs were being made a few years ago, a 

* We have been favoured with the above sketch of Marple Hall, to which we have much plea- 


sure in giving insertion, though some of the opinions expressed in the memoir do not exactly 
accord with our own. 
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false floor was discovered, beneath which was a place for secreting 
treasure, about six feet deep, in which was found some coins, and a roll 
of papers which were almost illegible from damp and age. A flight of 
circular steps leads from the ante-room into the drawing-room ; an 
elegant apartment thirty feet by twenty, with an oriel window at the 
end, from which is seen an extensive and beautiful view of the adjacent 
country. Opposite the ante-room is a small bed-room, in which it is 
supposed Judge Bradshaw was born, and where is preserved his bed, 
which is one of the most interesting objects in the Hall. It is of black 
oak, exquisitely carved, and round the top is the following quaint 
inscription : ‘* Fear God, not gold. He that hath mercy, of mercy shall 
find. He that lacks mercy, of mercy shall want.” In the window are 
the following prophetic lines in stained glass, which the Judge is said 
to have scratched, when a boy, upon a tombstone. 

“ My Brother Henry must heir the land, 

My Brother Frank must be at his command, 


Whilst I, poor Jack, will once do that 
Which all the world shall wonder at.” 


In this apartment is shewn a breast-plate, helmet, and spurs, of the 
date of Cromwell, said to have been worn by the Regicide. This room, 
as well as the best bed chamber, are hung with tapestry, and furnished 
with ancient oak furniture. 

Descending again the staircase, on a landing of which is some chain 
armour with a shield emblazoned with a Crusader'’s cross, on the left of 
the Hall is the library twenty feet square. The window similar to 
those in the Hall is divided into ten compartments of stained glass. 
The armorial bearings of the successive alliances of the family are placed 
round the wainscoat, except on the north side which is occupied with 
a bookcase extending across the apartment. The walls are hung with 
family portraits, amongst which is one of Colonel Sydenham the 
cavalier, who married Esther Bradshawe the Roundhead’s daughter, 
and who are the hero and heroine of the romance by Sir Gibbon, called 
“The Cavalier.” The chairs in this room are very ancient, of the date 
of Queen Elizabeth. Adjoining the library is the dining-room, thirty 
feet by twenty. The walls of this apartment are completely hung with 
family and other pictures, many of which came from Harden Hall, the 
neighbouring seat of the Alvanley family. On the other side of the 
Hall are two small parlours, but having been much modernized, they 
possess little interest. In the servants’ hall is a quaint moulding in 
cement of the family crest (a stag at gaze under a vine) arms and 
motto, Bona Benemerenti Benedictio. A long terrace which intervenes 
between the mansion and the precipice leads to the offices, which are 
very numerous, some of which have embattled gables, resembling the 
Scotch architecture. The extensive stabling, erected during the 
Commonwealth, are supposed to have been built for the accommoda- 
tion of the Roundheads by Mr. Henry Bradshawe an adherent of 
Cromwell. 

Marple Hall is famous for having given birth to John Bradshawe, 
the Regicide, president of the pretended High Court of Justice which 
condemned to death the unfortunate monarch Charles I. John 
was the youngest son of Henry Bradshawe of Marple Hall, by Catharine, 
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daughter and heiress of Ralph Winnington Esq. of Offerton Hall 
Cheshire, who died soon after giving him birth. His baptism is thus 
entered in the Stockport Register “‘ John the Soune of Henrye Bradshaw 
of Marple, was baptized 10th Dec: 1602,” opposite to this entry, the 
word “‘ rratror ” has been written by another hand, though of ancient 
style. He received his education, as he relates in his will, at Bunbury 
in Cheshire, after which he served his Clerkship with an Attorney at 
Congleton, whither he returned, aiter having resided some time at 
Gray’s Inn, and acted as a Barrister at Law. He was first employed 
by Government in 1646, when he was appointed for six months one 
of the three Commissioners of the Great Seal. Inthe year following, 
both houses voted him the office of Chief Justice of Cheshire, and he 
was also made one of the Judges for Wales. On the 3rd January 
1648-9, when the Lords had adjourned their house, and rejected the 
trial of the King, the Commons declared that the business should be 
performed by themselves alone; Bradshawe, who was absent, was elected 
president of the commissioners appointed to try their sovereign. His 
conduct at the trial, his insolence, and his haughty demeanour towards 
the dethroned King, must cause him to be ever regarded as the subject of 
execration and calumny. After Charles’ death he was appointed one 
of the thirty persons whom the house invested with extroardinary 
powers, and to add to his importance he was made Chief Justice of 
Wales, and had in June 1649 £1000 voted him by Parliament, and 
soon after £ 2000 a year was settled on him for life, On the escape of 
the Duke of Hamilton and other State Prisoners, Bradshawe was again 
made president of a new Court of Justice, and it was in this court 
that he forfeited for ever the favour of Cromwell ; for on the very same 
day that the Protector dissolved the Long Parliament, he endeavoured 
to break up this Council of State, where Bradshawe was presiding. 
Cromwell upon entering the Council Chamber, said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, if 
you are met here as private persons, you shall not be disturbed, but if 
asa Council of State, this is no place for you, since you cannot but 
know what was done in the house this morning ; so take notice that 
the Parliament is dissolved.” To this, Bradshawe, who seemed the 
opposer of unlimited power, whether exercised by King or Protector 
boldly replied, ‘ Sir, we have heard what you did at the House in the 
morning, and before many hours all England will hear it—but, sir, 
you are mistaken to think that Parliament is dissolved, for no power 
under Heaven can dissolve them, unless they dissolve themselves, 
therefore take you notice of that.” Bradshawe never regained the 
Protector’s favour after this, though his conduct seems to have impressed 
Cromwell with respect, for in mentioning the subject soon after to 
Desborough, he said, “ I have disso)ved the Council of State, in spite 
of the objection of honest Bradshawe the President.” Cromwell now 
endeavoured to dispossess him of all the power with which he had 
formerly invested him; he opposed his return to Parliament for the 
County «* Chester in 1654, in which however he was not successful ; 
and required him to resign his commission of Chief Justice of Chester, 
which Bradshawe positively refused to do, declaring that he held that 
place by a grant of the Parliament of England, to continue ‘ Quamdiu 
se beni gesserit,” and would submit to be tried by twelve English- 
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men, chosen even by Cromwell himself, whether he had conducted 
himself with that integrity which his commission exacted, Bradshawe 
had probably become the less acceptable to the protector because he 
continued to adhere firmly to what he supposed were the principles of 
liberty, which he thought Cromwell was now endeavouring to violate. 
It would seem that Bradshawe’s republican spirit animated him to 
the last; for when on his death-bed, he was recommended to examine 
himself about the matter of the king’s death, he declared, that “if it 
was to do again, he would be the first man that should do it.” Little 
is known respecting the Judge’s death, except that it took place in 
the year 1659. After the Restoration his body was exhumed, drawn 
on a sledge to Tyburn, and, with the bodies of Cromwell and Ireton, 
hanged on the several angles of the gallows, afterwhich their heads were 
cut off and fixed on Westminster Hall. Bradshawe married Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Marbury, Esq., of Marbury, which family is now 
represented by Barry Smith, Esq. He left no legitimate issue, but one 
illegitimate son, whose last descendant, Sarah Bradshawe married, 1757, 
Sir Henry Cavendish, ancestor to Lord Waterpark. By Bradshawe’s 
will, dated March 22, 1658, the probate of which is now at Marple 
Hall, it appears that he was possessed of various manors in Kent, 
Middlesex, Wilts, Southampton, and Somerset; and among many 
charitable bequests was the sum of £700 to found a free school at 
Marple. An old chart or map of his estates is still hanging on the 
staircase in Marple Hall. The Judge’s library continued at Marple 
Hall till the close of the last century, when it was sold to Mr. Edwards 
of Halifax, having been probably augmented by the later generations of 
the Bradshawes. The entire collection, according to a writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Voi. 86, part 1, is described as being ‘ more 
“ splendid and truly valuable than any which had been previously pre- 
“sented to the curious, and such as astonished not only the opulent 


“purchasers, but the most experienced and intelligent booksellers of 
“the Metropolis.” 


WILD LIFE IN THE PYRENNEES. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“The World” of Cauterets—Retirement of Watering Places—Love of the French 
for cracking whips—Promenade—Arrival of Strangers—A Pyrennean Town— 
Traiteurs and their men—Anecdote—The Author's reasons for becoming an inva- 
lid—The Vallee des Bains at sunrise—The Cave of Mahourat—The old Spaniard 
—An Izard hunting Excursion. 


We doubt not but that most Englishmen have, at some period or 
other of their lives, pictured to themselves a perfectly quiet retreat in a 
distant country village, where manners should be so primitive, and 
every thing so cheap and rustic that a most economical laziness might 
be indulged in at little wear or tear either of pocket or mind or body. 
No doubt the fiction is as pleasing as it is common to men of business; 
but stern worldly concerns which rack the brain, and make the face 
livercoloured, have but too often been the cause of an adjournment 
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“* sine die” of the imaginary blisses of the fanciful retreat from society, 
We are at least as great fools in this way as other mortals, and after 
a prolonged enjoyment of the retirement of Luz, we became anxious 
still further to taste the delights of a country life, and resolved on 
moving our little party to Cauterets ; a spot which in an evil hour we 
had heard was even more secluded than our present resting place. In- 
creasing parties of tourists warned us that St. Sauveur was becoming 
“‘ fashionable’ so we flattered ourselves that we could leave the busy 
pleasure hunting of “the world” behind us, and luxuriate at Cauterets 
till it also became crowded. 

The “world” indeed! every man has his meaning for the word: 
at Luz, it belonged to some twenty or thirty new faces; in London it 
means a circle within a district, sanctified by fashion and honoured by 
the tradesman who eyes the address given by his titled creditor with the 
most undoubting belief in its respectability; with the young it means 
indefinite enjoyment everywhere—to the old it is perhaps a vision; to 
the traveller it is but a name attached at random to Paris, or Vienne, or 
Rome ; or (if a cockney) to the Rhine ; to the religious it means sin ; 
to the sinful enjoyment ; to the poor an orbit in which alone the bright 
sun of wealth shines, and within which only a few “ eccentric ” comets 
from their atmosphere accidentally rush. In short, every variety of man 
have a distinct meaning for the term—happy orthography of the 
English language, say we, which allows such latitude of happiness and 
hopes and fears within the compass of a monosyllable ! 

Now we had heard that the retirement of Cauterets was delicious; 
all “‘the world ” had not yet arrived there, or if there, lived in a per- 
fectly primitive manner, the luxury of a quiet enjoyment of sublime 
scenery being superadded to the more solid happiness of good “ trait- 
eurs, ” cheap apartments, and a total freedom from the constrained forms 
of society. On a fine summer evening then our postilion alarmed 
the inmates of a strange Centaur-like combination of a cabriolet and 
chariot in France called a voiture, by a loud and continuous cracking 
of a whip as he checked his horses to a walk up an unusually steep 
hill on our approach to Cauterets. 

The man who has not travelled in France knows not what is meant 
by the cracking of a whip. It is a perfect mania with all classes, a 
long thong of leather attached to a short handle is, with amazing dex- 
terity, the result of the practice of years, made to revolve on either 
side round the head of the performer. Crack, crack, crack a succes- 
sion of sharp ringing horrors, yonder old Lady starts and thanks God 
she is not run over, heads pour in legions out of windows to see who 
it is, stalls and out-of-door hangings are hastily withdrawn from the 
doors in the narrow street, nurses rush to screaming children, while the 
perfectly composed author of the tumult, be he postilion, or horseman, 
or simple tourist returning from a day’s excursion on his jaded steed, 
jogs on in total unconcern unconscious that he has caused any unnatu- 
ral tumult, or that he indeed “ rides in a whirlwind and directs a storm.” 
Your simple Englishman, if he be in the interior of a machine directed 
by such a maniac, and has not before frequently experienced the audi- 
tory convulsion, puts his head out of the window and wonders what the 

devil they are at now, and if he be on foot, wisely gets to one side and 
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meditates what a letter he would write to the ‘‘ Zimes ” headed “ Street 
Nuisance,” were it in free England where every grievance is redressed 
by the all-powerful press. After much investigation as to the causes 
of the agreeable habit, we believe that it is a safety valve for the animal 
spirits of the French, or intended to inform the aforesaid ‘* world ” that 
you are coming, or finally, judging from repeated observation and not 
from preconceived prejudices as to the uses of things, to make the 
horses go more slowly. 

On approaching Cauterets all these causes apparently operated to 
produce the storm, and on looking out of the window we found that 
we were slowly traversing a dense crowd of fashionables, the evening 
promenade of the place being in fact on the high-road leading from 
the low country to the village. We groaned and retired into the recesses 
of our carriage; here was our quiet retreat indeed! why, the Champs 
Elysées or Hyde Park were nothing to the blaze of colours which shone 
on us from that motley throng, who lounging along a mountain defile 
with every hair “a la mode,” and all the nouveautés of the Capital 
apparently exhibited to dazzle the admiring group of peasants, who in 
far more elegant costume, peeped in astonishment at their visitors from 
under capotes of mountain fashion. 

But now another effect of the cracking of the whip awaited us, it 
seemed as if the whole population of Cauterets had suddenly poured 
into the streets to attack us, elderly landladies hunted waiters at us to 
offer apartments,—traiteurs flourished out of their cuisines, fiery in 
face and white in person, to beseech the favour of serving us. We 
descended from the carriage, (there were no rooms to be had at the Inn 
where we stopped,) and had for some time literally to wade through a 
living undulating mass of human beings, all shouting, recommending, 
anticipating objections, overruling fears, and offering dinners till the 


jargon of tongues and the multitude brought us to a dead stop in the 


market place, and we found ourselves the centre of a circling crowd 
of about fifty clamourers for custom. Turn where we would there 
was no escape, have dinner we must, so we ordered it from the most 
urgent of the cooks; apartments we said we would look at, and accord- 
ingly set out to visit al/ in turn, the owners of the last invariably 
accompanying us to the next, so that all hopes of contrasting prices, or 
of that privacy in bargaining which an Englishman loves were at once 
wholly cut off. Many an idle hour did we afterwards while away by 
walking down to the “ Place” in the evening, to see the new comers 
“mobbed ” as we had been. 

In plain truth there we found Cauterets neither more nor less than 
a depository of ultra fashionables (in their own opinion), who in the 
morning were scrubbed and sulphured in the baths, after breakfast set 
out to visit some of the most magnificent scenery in the Pyrennees, 
and lounged through their evenings in the full blown elegance of silks 
and blameless coats, on the promenade which we have described. The 
situation of the village is exquisite ; as usual, a long ravine has to be 
traversed for some nine miles up a continuous ascent, till at a point 
some mile and a half from its abrupt .ermination by precipitous and 
wooded mountains, the stranger suddenly arrives at a single street of 
lofty houses, one side of which edges a roaring torrent, while the other 
9 
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is backed by steep and inaccessible rocks. The baths are some six or 
seven in number, situated for the most part beyond the town, and over- 
hanging at no inconsiderable altitude a lovely and picturesque valley, 
down which roars in a full burst of glorious spray the Gave, formed by 
the union of two mountain streams. The street is like every street in 
every Pyrennean watering place. Shops filled with a miscellaneous 
selection of articles, such as mountain poles, flasks, skins of the izard, 
bear, and wolf,—Baréges sashes of growing crimson which everybody 
wears,—knives most distinctly Sheffield, and whips—but we have said 
enough about themalready. ‘Then there is the Pharmacie where syrups, 
and gum, and other active remedies, without a due admixture of which 
the far-famed springs in the neighbourhood would be wholly useless for 
any complaint, are sold to the valetudinarian in prodigious quantities. 
Here again is the library, where the subscriber if he come late in the 
season is rather surprized to see no books on the shelves, except a cata- 
logue, from which he is politely requested to select a volume to be sent 
to him in his turn, when that arrives,—two Diligence offices, where if you 
are anxious to secure a place, you may manage to reduce the fare demand- 
ed to about one half, by going from one to the other, and so exciting the 
rival feeling of the intelligent traders to an active competition, and a 
wooden billiard table (where is it not in France?) with a ball room 
overhead. Innumerable “ Traiteurs” with their prodigious baskets on 
their heads poised with gastronomic accuracy, and bound on the 
solemn errand of dinner, pass like grim spectres with an air of authority 
through the dense crowds of Lowlanders, Spaniards, and Peasants in 
the streets. Woe be to the man who should dare to jostle one of 
them. Soup of that temperature whereabout ‘ water boils ” would 
pour on the devoted head of the rude one,—veal of a stringy consistence 
and soaked in oil would rapidly defile his waistcoat,—izard flesh, black 
as sweet sauce can make it, would be scattered rashly o’er the street, and 
the curses of expectant famine would descend from the crowded lodging 
house to rest on his devoted head—till another dinner was ready. 
Apropos of feeding—this is just what the food of Cauterets invariably 
consists of, and we dismiss the subject of eating for conscience’ sake, 
adding, that an omelette and ‘ plat doux”’ may be obtained by the 
greedy. No wonder the waters are famed for cures of indigestion,—they 
must have had practice enough at all events. 

Talking of this method of conveying eatables from a kitchen perhaps 
a mile off to a hungry dweller in some continental city, we conceive 
that in an age when the study of characteristics and the classification of 
individuals has become a rage, and travellers ransack their brains to 
find out points of distinction between nations, much labour might be 
saved, by simply stating that all continental nations are or may be fed 
out of a basket on semi-hot materials, while an Englishman at home 
wants this inestimable luxury. The natural history of the conveyors 
of the aforesaid indigestibles would also be a subject deliciously fruit- 
ful in anecdote and moral. 

We once, being dwellers in an Italian town, where the authorities 
countenance odd practices to water the streets, saw a man conveying a 
ponderous basket of dinner with wary caution and steady balance, 
along a leading thoroughfare ; heated was his brow, and persevering his 
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manner, the attitude lending a thoughtful pensiveness to his o’erladen 
features. Suddenly a window opened—splash came a bucketful of dirty 
water from an upper story, full on the prodigious basket—and _ hissing 
and spluttering, out went the little charcoal stove which furnishes heat 
and carbonic acid to the victuals en route. ‘ Che tempo cattivo !”’ said 
the patient man: he writhed in agony as the water dripped through 
every pore of the basket over his head and shoulders,—down he 
stooped; and ran round and round like a dog in pursuit of his tail, 
striving in vain to catch one glimpse of his persecutor. Alas, he might as 
well have attempted to explore an island at his antipode to the world 
he carried on his shoulder, as to look upwards from under the weighty 
machine ; so back he trudged with the damaged dinner oozing around 
him, but with as steady a balance as when one half hour before he had 
left the kitchen. ‘What a philosopher!” we exclaimed. “ Ca va 
bein,” simpered the French grizette, as she shut the window in the 
attic, 

Our first business on being somewhat settled in rooms in Cauterets, 
was to make ourselves an invalid, feel sensations or at least describe 
them to the curious, in various parts of the frame; in short book 
ourselves for a regular course of all that was thought most eligible to 
be done by drinkers of the mineral springs. We have always believed 
that, unless one becomes actually a portion of the class of beings 
around us, we lose half of the new sensations, and miss many of 
the peculiarities worth knowing of the world we live in. A looker 
on sees merely the surface—an actor has all the inconveniences and 
benefits of this system or that—the realities of novelty about him; 
and thus in a few days finding that all the world went every morning 
to drink sulphuretted waters at the picturesque baths, which were 
perched at a distance of about a mile, on the wooded mountain beyond 
us, why we got up also, took a glass in our pockets, and set out to 
have a drink like the rest. We walked in the portico of the Bains de 
Cesar, critically adjusted the quantities of the two streams, which 
united to form our morning’s potion, contended for the purity of this, 
the tonic effect of another, the stimulus to the nervous system of a 
third, and the over-exciting properties of a fourth ; so that if we were 
not sick, we deserved to be so. We must however in candour state 
that, after four hours spent in walking up and down, drinking and pro- 
menading and conversing, we did return to breakfast with an appetite 
at least quadrupled. 

Along the beautiful path which skirts the torrent beyond the village, 
there is indeed a scene which we loved to contemplate every morn- 
ing. On either side were noble mountains ; the pine and the perpendi- 
cular rock, the dark cleft, and the twining cascade, looked down in 
beauty on the path where sickness and care, and the wasted form of 
youth, and the bowed frame of the old soldier, were ever on the way in 
search of health, or renewal of strength, or alleviation of pain, in 
those waters which seemed drained from the very bowels of the stern 
and magnificent mountains which towered away to a dreamy distance 
above us. It often reminded us of the allegory of “ the stream of 
time,” except that here some were, perhaps but to bear another day’s 
disappointment on the morrow, borne back fora while from that bourne 
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to which all time is tending, and whence “ no traveller returns.” Those 
who were unable to walk were carried up by chaise a porteurs, a kind of 
covered arm-chair, borne by two men; and a line of these curious vehicles 
marked out the rocky path in a long procession, which from the black 
colour of the chair, had something funereal in its aspect. Here by the 
side of infirm age walked the young attendant on a father’s weakness ; 
there a troop of old soldiers would clamber up together ; and in truth, the 
exercise, if not the waters, did stretch many a stiffened joint: here 
reclined one of those pallid sufferers whose youth and dependent weak- 
ness ever attract our best sympathies,—some fair girl, with such a 
transparent snowiness of complexion! on whom the morning air seemed 
to breathe almost too coldly as it played with her long dark tresses. 
Then while this long procession wound slowly up the hill, the sun 
would just begin to gild the very pinnacle of yonder mountain ; in 
another moment the two foaming cascades at the extremity of the 
valley were brilliant with a thousand sparkling colours,—every tree 
took a brighter green, every dew-drop became radiant with light, and 
the whole glen was illuminated to its very depths, by the king of day 
sending light and heat and joy to the sickly and pallid cheeks of the 
sufferers, and making every heart gladder by its sunshine. It is in 
truth a pretty spot—yet, no, that we are sure is not the word for 
it; but let poets and fine critics laugh as they will at this prevailing 
English epithet, we are confident that many a heart has been filled 
with beauty, while unable to express the sensation by any term but 
one, which might apply equally to a flower or a horse—a cockney’s 
villa, or a glowing landscape from the sunny pencil of Lorraine 
himself. 

But to return to the Vallée de Bains. If the reader is curious to 
know our complaint, we must only refer him to the treatment under 
which we placed ourselves, and then let him judge for himself. No 
bad medical rule after all, and one which might soon test the rea! value 
of hydropathy, or homceopathy, and all the other astounding systems 
which are at present bewildering the members of Her Majesty's pa- 
tented colleges of physic. 

At the very highest of the baths of Cauterets, we soon found that a 
spring of the hottest sulphur in the district gushed out from the natural 
rock, and, uncontrolled by any assistance of art, except a little marble 
basin placed under the source by some charitable hand, oozed for about 
twelve feet through a little natural cavern capable of holding about 
seven persons, and then trickled gently into the noble torrent which 
foamed along some twenty feet lower. This is the cave of Mahourat ; 
around it the heath bloomed, and the arbutus waved, and a long ravine, 
leading down into the valley we have mentioned, just terminated at the 
spot, to give exit in a cascade to the river which some miles higher up 
flowed out of the Lac de Gaube. When we add to these attractions for 
a morning’s walk, that the celebrity of the water allured the most ad- 
venturous, while the great height of the source deterred the common 
crowd from attempting to mount to it, the reader will perhaps under- 
stand that our disease was one which has driven into temporary exile 
many a Briton—a love for nature in the grand simplicity of her wild- 
ness, and a desire to see a little of human life in its picturesque and 
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not uninstructive moments, when real or imaginary ills induce men to 
seek amid such scenery a morning draught of nature’s own remedies— 
the lightsome air from the mountain—the breath laden with perfume 
from the forest flowers, or the medicine furnished from the depths of 
her own mysterious laboratory in the earth,—truly, it is a bad malady 
of mind or body to which some or all of these will not bring, at least 
for the moment, alleviation or forgetfulness. 

Around the little cave then, at about five o’clock every morning, the 
same group was seen, and we like even now to linger in fancy o’er the 
spot, so pleasant are its recollections. There was an old Spaniard—a very 
old man, with a broad-leaved sombrero hat, and a blanket or counterpane 
of every colour in the rainbow, which plainiy had been his bed during 
the night, and was now rolled around his withered form in the lordly 
way in which only a Spaniard can adjust such a voluminous envelope. 
Poor old fellow! his hair was grey and his limbs shrunken; and he 
seemed to have come to drink with the hope of refitting the entire man, 
supplying the cavities which time had left in the calves of his scanty 
legs, and clearing the mist which age had, perhaps in charity thrown over 
those once-sparkling eyes, (for he daily examined the outward man ;) 
and after having drank deep draughts of the water, and bathed his face 
and eyes in the spring, he would look wistfully at the faded remains of his 
muscles, wink rapidly, we thought to disguise the tear which seemed to 
rise from his very heart, but perhaps only to try the organs of sight, 
and then with a disappointed air he would silently roll the coloured 
counterpane around him, and become deeply contemplative. Poor old 
man! time had stolen so lightly on him, that he was surprised to find 
his sinews weaker, for his days had been spent on the mountain side ; 
and he had grown old amid deep converse with nature, unconscious of 
the sure decline which age must ever bring. 

As he never spoke to any one we were sure to address him, and 
began by civilitics in the way of offering our glass, observations on the 
waters, &c., and by degrees we had the whole story of his life, and it 
was as we had anticipated: he had nothing the matter with him, but 
had felt weak, (no wonder, he had seen eighty summers,) and hearing 
of the virtues of Mahourat, had come there for a complete new outfit 
of strength. ‘I am not able, Monsieur,” he said, in the indifferent 
French, which all the frontier peasants speak, “now to do much, but 
the day was, when I have tracked the Izard with the best of them— 
aye, and had many a countryman of yours with me to learn something 
of our ways of hunting.” We had many a well-told adventure from him 
afterwards, but at present shall only select one for the edification of 
our Cockney readers. 

“* About twenty years ago a very rich gentleman, from England or 
Ireland (I believe the latter) came over to the Pyrennees to see the 
country, and having heard that sporting was to be had in great plenty, 
he brought some half dozen of his friends along with him, and more 
guns and dogs than would have served as a tolerable outfit for even a 
pheasant slaughtering expedition to the Highlands, during a recess of 
our sporting House of Commons. There were fishing rods and landing 
nets and gaffs, patent hooks and hackles of all colours for the streams, 
but alas! the foam was too high to let even a trout see the feather, and 
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his casting lines were whipped along on the very curl of the torrent, 
and so he lost his tackle and his patience, and said he would fish no 
more. It was a wise resolution, and so said the ragged boy, who with 
a long willow stick and a crooked pin with two mottled hairs of a 
fox attached thereto, and no net at all, pulled out his nine dozen in the 
day. 

**So he said he would take to Izard hunting, and after many inquiries 
and consultations with old hands at the sport (men who made their 
livelihood by it ) he moved all his apparatus, consisting of four pointers 
and a terrier, guns, rifles, and couteaux de chasse, and his six adventur- 
ous companions, with provision fit for an expedition beyond the Indus, 
to a remote hut which he caused to be constructed on the very top of a 
snowy ridge, and which really was very much frequented by Izards— 
before his arrival. Of course it was deuced cold there, so being true 
sportsmen they heated themselves by going out in a body with all their 
attendants to look out for the game every day, and as the dogs were 
very cold too, they had to be encouraged by cracking of whips, and 
sportsman-like tallyho’s,—which the mountaineers said was a capital 
plan. 

‘But a week passed and they saw no Izards, and as that was a kind 
of thing which ‘ would’nt do,’ the mountaineers were informed seriously 
that unless some game were ‘ put up’ forthwith, the camp would break 
up, and certain payments be suspended. So on a calm consideration of 
matters held round a skin of wine by our old Spaniard and his friends, 
it was resolved, that as it was necessary to show something to the gen- 
tlemen for their money, the following ‘bona fide’ hunt should take 
place,—and it did take place. 

‘‘ Great were the preparations made that night for the sporting gentle- 
men, for they were to start at twelve o’clock, and walk to a far mountain 
side in order to get a shot or two at a herd of Izards known to frequent 
a distant stream at sunrise. So they had a grand supper, and as Eau de 
Vie is cheap in France, they took at least enough to keep out the cold 
night air, and started at midnight,—the Spaniard having first surprized 
them by a polite request that they would tie up all the dogs in the hut. 
‘The Devil,’ said the principal of the party, ‘if that be the case, I 
might as well have left them in England,’ and so thought Pedro, but 
he did’nt say so. 

‘Three hours and a half of mountain toil, without sleep and after 
supper, is enough to fatigue even sportsmen ; and right glad were they 
when Pedro, halting on a spot where some broken rocks just bordered 
a streamlet, requested that they would wait there for about three- 
quarters of an-hour, when, as the sun rose, they would be sure to see 
the herd come leaping along the cleft within easy shot of them, which 
must be passed by the weary animals before they arrived at the brook; 
meanwhile he and the other guides would guard the exit to the pass 
some quarter of a mile lower down. A strict silence was enjoined 
and they separated ; rifles were examined, and then our countrymen lay 
down in anxious watchfulness. 

** Now the ablest Physiologists have declared that cold is a most 
powerful sedative, so we know is Eau de Vie in its secondary stage, 
and so we might add is a walk before breakfast or after supper over @ 
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rugged mountain. From one or all of these causes—we love to be 
minute, our party fell asleep. Meanwhile the morning dawned, ‘ Bless 
me,’ said the leader of the watchful band, ‘ what is that?’ crack, crack, 
the sharp ring of rifles roused up the whole party in a moment. Far 
down the little valley scampered a whole herd of Izards,—yes, real 
Izards,—large and fat fellows too, but alas! they had long passed the 
ambushed cleft, the fact was too apparent, the sporting gentlemen had 
overslept themselves, and without waiting to see the six fine animals 
which Pedro and Co, had bagged, they made their way to the hut, got 
on their primitive resting places at the top of a snowbank, and slid 
down sitting into the low-country—and so ended the expedition.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Excursion to the Lac de Guabe—The ravine and its cascades—Pont d’ Espagne—The 
Lake—An English Grave—Pyrennean Wolf-dogs—The Mountain Chalet —Ascent 
of the Mercadou. 

We have talked a little of the town of Cauterets—of the manners 
of its people, and of the routine of its daily life—but have as yet omit- 
ted to say that the scenery in its neighbourhood perhaps surpasses that 
of any other district of the Pyrennees, Were we asked to decide on 
the place which pleased us most in our tour, we should hesitate be - 
tween this and Bagneres de Suchon, but perhaps give the palm to the 
latter. 

Cauterets is to be reached by a defile similar to that we have men- 
tioned as leading from Pierrefitte to Luz, and which in fact branches 
off from the former place in a direction slightly diverging from a pa- 
rallel line, so that a ridge of mountain alone separates the two ravines. 
The village is larger than St. Sauveur, has something more of a town 
air about it ; and when we were there, it was also much more crowded, 
a number of Spaniards, who by some ancient privilege retain the right 
of free access to one of the baths, and numerous visitors from Pau, 
Bordeaux, and Toulouse, adding considerably to its fluctuating popu- 
lation. Certainly in no place is the stir aud bustle of a closely-packed 
summer residence seen to better advantage than here; but to this we 
have already alluded. The ravine beyond the village seems, at a dis- 
tance of about a mile and a half, to terminate in a noble pyramidal 
mountain, which, wooded to its summit, forms a beautiful ending to 
the vista. But on approaching nearer, a cleft is perceived, and by 
turning to the right, and passing the spot where our spring of Mahourat 
is so picturesquely situated, we arrive at the commencement of one of 
the most lovely upland defiles which we have ever seen. To describe 
is only to reiterate what we fear our readers would term a sameness of 
panegyric, but repetitions become necessary in speaking of a country 
whose characters are so well marked in lofty mountains, steep and 
narrow ravines, and foaming torrents, as is the entire district in which 
we passed our summer months so agreably. This narrow pass is the 
only road to Spain from the valley ; and an eight hours’ ride is well 
repaid, by the primitive wildness and grandeur of the scenery through 
which we are conducted, by a broken and constantly ascending path. 

The places to be seen immediately on arriving—for before selecting 
the less frequented routes, be sure always to become well acquainted with 
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the notorious “ lions”—are the Lac de Gaube, Pont d’ Espagne, and 
the numerous waterfalls on the common path leading to both. The 
defile after leaving the picturesque baths, which are seen perched on 
the rocky eminences along the valley, foliows, as we have said, the 
side of one of the boldest torrents in the Pyrennees. It is the same 
which flows through Cauterets, and generally its roar is so loud, as 
perfectly to interrupt conversation in the dining room which is 
situated immediately overhanging it. Cauterets itself is at a very 
considerable height above the sea, so much so, that we have on one 
occasion, seen the fogs descend so low on the hills as to cover the little 
church clock in the village; from hence to the Lac de Gaube the 
path is one steep and continuous ascent. The morning after our arrival 
we found ourselves as usual on one of the tough little ponies, which 
form the only mode of conveyance over the hills—except indeed a 
“chaise a porteurs” to which some resort, or that one which we 
generally liked best—our own legs. Poor and broken down as is the 
breed elsewhere, we found the Cauterets portion of it by no means an 
improvement on the general characters of Pyrennean horseflesh. The 
French have often struck us as being the worst horsemen we have seen 
in any country; it is sometimes absolutely ludicrous to see a party 
getting under weigh for a day’s excursion. It may not be generally 
known that they commonly ride with one stirrup leather by some inches 
longer than the other, a fact rather startling to the reader, but certainly 
much more so to the civilized gentleman, who on mounting finds an 
awful inequality in the position of his legs. To accommodate himself 
to these novel circumstances, such an individual is apt to sit rather 
sideways on the saddle; push forward the toe of the foot which seeks 
the elongated stirrup, and he thus exactly attains the rickety, and 
tottering position, in which you may see the French tourist scampering 
along helter skelter up and down hill, through the deepest mire, and 
over the roughest road till his blown animal can no longer bear either 
the pace or the rider; who looks as if he were every instant in danger 
of going off at a tangent. 

The most charming succession of lovely scenery that we know of, 
is to be seen in the ascent to the Lae de Gaube. For some miles 
the little glen is delightfully wooded, and the path winds round 
projecting rocks, to introduce you to a succession of magnificent cas- 
cades of which the river may indeed be said to consist, while all 
around the softest foliage of forest colours overhang the torrent. In no 
place more than a quarter of a mile across, the ravine is often darkened 
by the entwining foliage of the light shrubs which love a rocky soil ; 
the arbutus and wild vine, the myrtle and mezereon, while tribes of 
flowers of all perfumes and of every variety of colour sparkle out from 
among herbage of the most exquisite green. At every turn there is a 
new point of landscape, a grouping of rocks and shrubs—with, in the 
distance, a tall and feathery pine topping a precipice over which leaps 
in mad delight the foaming torrent. It really seems as if made to 
yield all that could delight a painter’s soul, and furnish every form 
of softness, and every hue of freshness for his studies. Contrasted with 
some views we have described, this seems a highly finished miniature, 
for loftiness of mountain, although not wanting, is gently shadowed off 
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by the retiring tops of the pine forest, preventing a need of any summit, 
but heightening imagination by a most harmonised distance. On one 
spot your guide calls a halt, and if the hour be before noon, the most 
perfect arch of the pompous colours of the rainbow is seen to overhang 
a waterfall extending from a bold rock on one side, to repose in a soft 
mixture of violet, and purple, and gold on a little carpet spangled by 
the rarest flowers on the other. Oh how we love such moments !—for 
ourselves—we become we know not what; children caught by the colour 
which soothes the eye if you will—or enthusiasts calmed into intense 
and silent enjoyment; dreams about blue skies, and joys perhaps not 
continuously of earth, are drunk in with every breath of such an 
atmosphere inhaled amid such delights. We have watched alone for 
hours from early morning for the sun to top vonder ledge and begin his 
march down the glen, and waited with impatience and delight till that 
arch arose which 
** The sphere fire above in soft colours wove 
While the moist earth was laughing below.” 

It is indeed this freshness of scenery which so enchants one in the 
Pyrennees—this perpetual recurrence of varying but rich colour,—that 
lulling sound of waters, the perfume of all sweets, of fresh hay and 
trees and shrubs, which, blended together, rise like incense on the 
morning air; and then the beds of flowers spread like a carpet over 
every spot not occupied by the tall and beetling rock, or the river 
which hurries rapidly through the cleft, or the darker verdure of the 
dense pine forests—all, all is beauty to the eye and intoxication to the 
heart, which epens to impressions such as these ; and who has not felt 
them ? 

About two miles beyond the scene of this occasional bow, the path 
still continuing to ascend, we arrive at the Pont d’Espagne. It is a 
rustic bridge of wood thrown across the torrent, and not leading into 
Spain, as its name would imply. Pausing on the spot, a most pictur- 
esque view is obtained. To the left a precipitous rock is overleaped 
by a new stream, which seems actually to spring from the tops of the 
pines, so sudden and steep is its exit from the valley above. By a 
succession of falls it joins the other river just above the bridge, and 
rushes foaming through its slight wooden arch, being guided to the spot 
by perpendicular walls of rock. 

Perhaps a finer view of the cataract is obtained by crossing and 
getting on the top of the ledge. As we did so, we were rather surprised 
to find a most picturesque cottage, inhabited by some charcoal burners, 
with various bottles and biscuits laid out on the table, to invite the 
tired traveller to a momentary refreshment. Let not the reader suppose 
that these luxuries are common in the Pyrennees in such spots as these, 
or that he is as sure of refreshment as if he were at Richmond Hill or 
Hampstead. Here however, and at the Lac de Gaube, he may meet 
with some kind of rude accommodation, and even pass the night in a 
cabin erected from a few blocks of wood. We here met a shepherd 
with his gun, who informed us that he was on the look out for a bear, 
which had committed great ravages in his flock: we never saw any 
such in all our wanderings on the mountains, but have been repeatedly 
warned of our proximity to some monster, although never fortunate 
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enough to have a glimpse of him. We say this to quiet the fears of any 
fair visitant to the hills; for many such have been deterred from pene- 
trating to some of the wilder valleys by fears of this kind. The fact 
is, they come out at night only, and are very unwilling to face the 
human species except in winter. We remember once finding Pierre, 
our guide, busily engaged with his glass, making out the species of two 
black and moving spots in a far valley, which spots he sagely declared 
to be bears, but which we on descending found to be only mules! 
But alas Pierre was a little old, and his telescope not of the very best. 

A sudden ascent from the Pont d’Espagne, up a winding and very 
steep path to the left, led us into a valley still wilder than that we had 
traversed, and very considerably higher. The pines here alone asserted 
the right of vegetation? and grand and stern as they always are, we 
thought we had never seen them look so much in keeping with the 
sublimity of the scene. They were wrapped in weeds, and were 
scattered rather than grouped, now clinging, tall and sinewy, to a bare 
rocky precipice, and now standing by the side of the torrent like lone 
giants of the soil. We were in a basin of about a mile in diameter, 
surrounded by steep mountains, which at the sides were wooded, while 
at the far end the Vigni Malle, the second in height of French moun- 
tains, rose white and snowy from its base, lined on this its inacces- 
sible side by tremendous glaciers. We were not yet within sight of the 
lake, but in about half an hour on gaining a slight elevation, a dark 
blue sheet of water lay at our very feet, seeming to extend across 
to wash the base of the snowy barrier, whose greenish glaciers and 
peaked summit were reflected in its placid and waveless bosom; a fring- 
work of green skirted it elsewhere, the steep hills rising majestically from 
its very edge. This is the Lac de Gaube, and if we add that a fisher- 
man’s wooden hut stands on the brink, and that while when we saw it a 
troop of fifty horsemen—tourists like ourselves—were slowly defiling 
through the pass, clad in the picturesque dresses which both sexes 
think it right to assume in the Pyrennees, the reader, if he be an artist, 
will wish that he were seated like yonder fair girl, pencil in hand, on 
the little knoll beside us, who we see vainly tries to express, if it 
were but a part only of the enthusiasm which sparkles in her 
dark eye. Perhaps some would wish the fifty tourists at home, but 
let us be charitable, this is one of the accessible while it is one of the 
wildest spots in the country, and do not stop that innocent mirth or 
joyous laugh, for though we might wish it less loud, it is plainly one 
effect of the blue heavens and sparkling lake. 

We are writing for happy England, now separated from us by many 
a league of foreign land, and must ask an English reader to pause with 
us by the side of the sunny lake where yonder slab of marble intrudes 
itself by its dazzling whiteness on the aérial colours of water and sky 
and mountain, showing that civilization has been even here, but for 
how mournful a purpose ! 

The little lake we have been admiring—calm as it now looks—once 
served to terminate the short lived happiness of two young hearts. 
Married but one month, with hope and love rich in their bright pros- 
pects of a bright future still fresh upon them, they here met together a 
watery grave, and sleep in a common tomb by the side of those lone 
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waters. Our sympathies for such are of no nation or clime, but our 
hearts respond more quickly when we hear that they were English. 

Attracted by as much of the pass as we had seen leading to the Pont 
d’Espagne, we resolved to follow it to its termination, and for this pur- 
pose set off alone one morning long before sunrise, armed with our 
mountain pole and provided with enough of provisions to last at least 
through a day’s adventure. A day of this solitary enjoyment is to us 
a luxury, which those who have not experienced it, cannot appreciate ; 
and we can now look back to many such spent amid the superb 
scenery of mountains with feelings of a kind to which description can- 
not do justice. 

From the bridge we have mentioned, we followed the river for many 
hours, keeping on the track, for it is no better, which leads to the 
Spanish frontier. If possible the scenery which succeeds is more wild 
and picturesque than that below the Pont d’Espagne, and every now 
and then the ravine expands into a valley of the greenest meadow, and 
the river, checked in its course, flows calmly and smoothly through. 
In one of these “happy vallies,” which seemed completely shut out 
from the world with deep woods lining every side of its rocky bound- 
aries, we were brought to a full stop by the loud barking of a dog, and 
in a moment a noble specimen of the Pyrennean breed stood at bay 
right in our path. These dogs abound in the hills, and are the careful 
and ferocious guardians of the flocks which in summer are driven up 
for pasture. They do not generally admit the approach of an intruder, 
and a single-handed encounter is an awkward affair enough for the 
stranger. Following our rule, which is never to run away from a dog, 
we boldly faced him with our spiked pole ready for a plunge, calling at 
the same time for the shepherd, who is never, in such cases, at any 
great distance. In this instance we were not mistaken, for an old man 
rose from the ground beside us, and calling off his splendid wolf dog, 
saluted us with rather an air of surprise, for we were out of the common 
route of strangers. Large and shaggy, with noble head and slouching 
ears, these dogs seem something between the breed of the St. Gothard 
and the mastiff; they are fierce to strangers, but generous and good 
tempered when their master is satisfied of the good intentions of his 
visitor. 

It was by this time seven o’clock, and we accepted the invitation 
to take a bowl of milk at his hut. Nothing can equal the delicious 
flavour of the rich milk and cream which may be had in the Pyrennees, 
The cows on the higher pastures furnish it of a kind of which even an 
Englishman has little idea, and we have often added more than a mile 
or two to our walk over the mountains by going in search of a shep- 
herd’s chalet to procure it. Their general way of keeping it fresh and 
cool is to immerse a large metal vessel full of the rich fluid in the 
stream, and it forms a most luxurious drink after such toil as a steep 
ascent affords. When we add to this, strawberries which abound on 
the hills, the reader will not think us so badly off for a breakfast in so 
wild a country. 

We found at the hut another old man sitting in front of his little 
dwelling busily engaged in reading the life of some saint. His hous 
was about five feet high, and with one sole aperture, the door, seemed 
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more like the kennel for the dog than a human habitation. We peeped 
in—to our astonishment there was a third asleep in it, and this diminu- 
tive shed we found to be the sole residence for the whole summer pos- 
sessed by these individuals. Before the door, a young fir tree stripped 
of its leaves, and the branches cut to within a few inches of the stem, 
bore numbers of small white cheeses hung around it. A large copper 
pot or two and a kind of tripod to support them over the wooden fire, 
formed the furniture of the establishment, which, except the goat skins 
for sleeping on, was thus all out of doors. We received a hearty wel- 
come, and ate and drank with a mountainous appetite. Our conversa- 
tion with the old man was interesting, but if here given, might not 
appear so much so as when seated like a patriarch before his own door 
and amid such scenery; he gravely questioned us of England and our 
fogs—pitied our want of wine—and demanded to know how many 
hundred francs, we who could afford to travel so far, were possessed of 
in the year. His companion shortly after turned out of bed, and 
joined in the interrogations, but seemed rather to wish to impress us with 
a high respect for his own information than for any addition to it which 
we might be able to afford. He told us he had heard of the death of 
the Duc d’Orleans—an event which even in that remote country caused 
many regrets, and which he had probably heard of in some of his ad- 
ventures to Cauterets. He also told us with unblushing countenance 
that he had been a soldier and had actually crossed our frontier. We 
smiled as we thought of England’s guardian seas and wooden walls 
afloat. We shortly after left this primitive dwelling, and till our return 
to it at alate hour in the evening, saw no other human face. Our 
object was now to get to the summit of the Mercadou, a mountain of 
considerable height and which just borders the Spanish frontier. Ina 
few hours we had reached its foot, having followed the stream amid the 
beauties of the wooded valley all the way. Two hours more from the 
termination of the glen, found us scrambling up a steep ascent of broken 
stones, which formed the conical summit of the mountain. The actual 
peak is so narrow, and looked so perched in air, that on our arrival we 
felt dizzy, and for a long time were unable to look with coolness on 
the noble view which opened on us from our small resting place; on 
the opposite side from that by which we had ascended, a precipice of 
some hundreds of feet broke cfi abruptly from the very spot on which 
we stood. Our plan, when dizzy, is always to lie down on our face 
and wait till the sensation passes off, for a certain itching desire to 
move over the terrific edge comes often strongly over us when alone on 
such a peak. We had literally not more than eight feet square to lie 
on, but soon our aérial position became delicious. The atmosphere was 
fresh and light, distance soon made itself accustomed to the eye, and 
when we had compounded our favourite drink of snow, sugar, and 
brandy (the first of which ingredients we had carefully carried up from 
a little valley which the sun had as yet spared) the sensation of loveli- 


ness became delicious as our eye roamed freely over endless vistas of 


mountain on all sides; and contemplated lake, stream, and snowy 
peaks spanned by the deep blue arch of a southern sky. 

We were for a long time at a loss to find out where the path which 
we had followed in the morning crossed into Spain, and to this hour 
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we are uncertain, for on all sides a most precipitous ascent seemed to 
divide the two countries. A path, however, there is, for the only out- 
let from Cauterets is by the ravine. Below us the French frontier was 
guarded by a most picturesque chain of small lakes, no less than five 
of which were within view—some surrounded with snow to the very 
edge—others at a great height in recesses of a stony granite mountain 
to our left, while one which occupied a little amphitheatre in the upper 
range of hills, furnished a source to the Gave of Cauterets by a beau- 
tiful cascade which flowed in an even sheet over the rocky edge of the 
basin. 


How long we remained here we know not—what note needed we to 
take of time ?— we were independent and felt free as air and like lords 
of that wild prospect beneath us. We lay down again and dreamed— 
was it all a dream ?—no!—we started up, there was the same majestic 
presence of peaks around us—we sang and spoke—but we were above 
echo, and felt sorry to have broken the silence of the spot. The world 
was at our feet—cities held their uneasy crowds in active bustle in that 
far plain which we imagined, but could not see; cares hung like a cloud 


over them, but we were on the free peaks which outtopped the op- 
+ I 


pressive fog—we felt no contact with the world—was it indeed so ? 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 
HUBER AND NEWMAN.* 


SECOND NOTICE. 


We closed our first notice of this work with some remarks of our 
authors and of ourselves, on the moral condition of the students in the 
English Universities: and we open our present notice by turning the 
attention of our readers to the plates which (by the liberality of Mr, 
J. Heywood) adorns this Number of our Magazine. This plate is not 
to be found in the book we are reviewing; but it illustrates one of the 
topics on which comments are made in the Professors’ pages, and gives 
the reader a good idea of the interior of a College Chapel on a day 
when something deemed more important than chapel attendance is 
going on within the College walls, 

At Brazennose, and at all other Colleges in Oxford and Cambridge, 
the time of examination is like the day of battle aboard a man of war. 
No one thinks of praying then:—all are for action:—and the Students 
attend the chapels in very thin numbers. On other days they are forced 
to attend, much against the inclination of all but a very feeble minority : 
and the chapels then present a truly academic appearance, Can any 

* From the German of V. A. Huser, Professor of Western Literature at Marburg.—An 
Abridged Translation, edited by Francis W. Newman, Professor of the Greek and Latin Classics 


at Manchester New College, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 3 vols. Svo 
London: William Pickering. Manchester: Simms and Dinham. 1845 
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one expect it to be otherwise?—can any one suppose that when daily 
attendance at church is out of fashion at home, the sons of wealthy 
families will willingly go twice or even once a day to chapel at Oxford 
or Cambridge? Is it so easy a task to turn the thoughts of youth, 
with the tide of the passions running like a mill-stream through their 
veins, to the future rather than to the present ?—are young men out of 
the Universities a jot more scrupulous about attending public worship 
than those within their walls? It is of no use mincing the matter,— 
chapel is considered, next to lectures, as the greatest bore of a College 
life. 

A question much debated at the present day concerning the admis- 
sion of Dissenters to the Universities, is treated at great length in this 
work: and Professor Huber has some valuable matter on that sub- 
ject. The fact is that the question of admitting Dissenters to 
graduate at the Universities is beset with ignorance and prejudice 
both on the part of its upholders and of its opponents. If, under 
cover of their claim to a removal of disabilities, the Dissenters merely 
wish for the privilege of graduation in lay faculties, they have every 
thing to promote their claim,—reason, justice, and expediency. If, 
however, they thereby wish to get possession of endowments specially 
made for persons of a different creed, they seek that to which they have 
no legal right. The Universities are national institutions; the 
Colleges are private ones. [If all the colleges were burnt to the 
ground to-morrow, and their estates confiscated, the Universities 
would still remain, and might flourish as vigorously as ever. The only 
class of dissenters—if, indeed, they can be called dissenters,—who are 
fairly entitled to the largest portion of college foundations, are the 
Roman Catholics—for the colleges are mostly Roman Catholic founda- 
tions,—and the ousting them from their own establishments in the time 
of Henry VIII, was an impudent robbery, seldom paralleled in history. 
On the other hand, if the opponents of the dissenters’ claims think 
that the Universities would be overrun with dissenters, were their disa- 
bilities removed, they must be very bad statisticians. Do they imagine 
that dissenters could exist in an University atmosphere in @ greater 
proportion than they do in the air of Great Britain and Ireland? would 
not the creeds of the youths of the upper classes be balanced in much 
the same proportion as we find them in the world at large? And who 
are the dissenters ?—or rather who will be called such twenty years 


hence ?—at that time will the Anglo-Catholics or the Calvanistic- 
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Episcopalians be dissenters or not ?—which will then have kicked the 
other out of the Church, the Puseyites or the Evangelicals? How 
trifling to legislate upon such exclusive principles, when even the 
Church itself cannot define its own orthodoxy! But we hope for better 
days and better things ; we would that all men could dwell together in 
unity—of good common sense and honesty at least, if not of specula- 
tive belief and religious practice ; and we should hail with delight the 
time when all the privileges of education—not of specially reserved 
property,—could be laid open to all. The dissenters being recognised 
by the law of the land, and the Universities being supported by the 
same law, these institutions should be harmonized with the constitution, 
and a dissenter should be just as capable of obtaining an academical 
degree as he is of sitting in parliament, and voting, if he please, that 
the Universities ‘do cease to exist.” That this is an utopian wish, in 
the present position of political affairs, we are much afraid, though the 
admissions made by several conservative speakers on Mr. Christie’s late 
motion, would seem to indicate that a little more common sense is be- 
ginning to prevail on this point. A great deal of curious matter related 
to this question has been collected by Mr. Heywood, and is published 
in the third volume of the book we have been noticing. We understand 
that this gentleman is still pursuing his researches, and we should hope 
that he will, in due time, give the result of his labours to the world. 
Bishop Thirlwall’s able pamphlet on the Admission of Dissenters 
(the pamphlet which lost him his lectureship at Trinity College, and 
procured him his see at St. David’s), is published among the appen- 
dices, and will repay the perusal of all who are unacquainted with it. 

We subjoin two extracts from Professor Newman’s preface upon 
this point :— 

The political importance of our Universities appears to ne in a widely dif- 
ferent light from that which Professor Huber describes and seems to defend. 
In the progress of society, the rule of the sword and of blind veneration gives 
way to that of intelligence; for which reason the Monarchal and the Ecclesi- 
astical powers become Jess and less able to unite, by virtue of mere external 
pretensions, the parts of a great nation. As yet, happily, the Crown stands 
quite above the conflicts of party: and it is difficult to limit the reconciling 
influence which might be exerted by a Sovereign of mature and unblemished 
wisdom. But such personal qualifications cannot be secured by any institu- 
tions: and I need not here prove, that no permanent ‘union for England can 
be expected from this quarter. As for the organs of the National Church, they 
have unhappily long and long since thrown themselves into the scale of party, 
with a unanimity surpassing that of the Universities. The mass of the nation 
is learning, by a succession of experiments, to hope much from the fears, and 


little from the justice or wisdom of those in — : and there is no umpire 
left between rich and poor, “ to lay his hand upon us both.” If it is too 
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early for thoughtful men to ask, what is to save our children from civil war, 
it at least is not too early to inquire, whither we are to look for that profound, 
tranquil, unbiassed political wisdom, which becomes the more essential for 
our welfare, the more our population increases in density, our social relations 
in complexity, and our whole civil state in advancement. Such wisdom must 
rest upon a broad surface of history, and be deeply grounded on a knowledge 
of the moral, social, and spiritual nature of man. It can be no fruit of the 
genius of an individual, but the net result of the experience of ages and of 
the activity of ten thousand intellects: and, as such, it would diffuse itself 
not as a set of propositions based on the authority of a few eminent Profes- 
sors, but as a spirit breathing through the whole minds of those who have 
access to its abode. Now this is the political side of the ideal, which I form 
of the Universities; this is, I think, the political part which the nation needs 
them to play. Such a function is essential for the permanent welfare of the 
body corporate; and it seems impossible to point out any other national or- 
gan, by which the function could be executed. At present, unhappily, the 
greatest questions of politics are decided among us by voting, not by know- 
ledge. Measures intended for popular benefit can hardly be carried without 
the help of popular fanaticism ; and leave behind them unreasonable expecta- 
tions, certain to issue in disappomtment and in a craving for greater changes. 
Resistance is attempted, less by diffusing knowledge, than by stifling discus- 
sion. So highly organized a frame as this nation, possesses an intense 
sensibility, exposing it to torture even from the lesser ignorance of its rulers; 
nevertheless, from the interminable debates and hopeless conflict of opinion 
on points of the most immediate practical importance, it might seem that at 
least one half or other of our legislators are mentally incompetent for their 
critical duties. If it be replied, that the ignorance and party-spirit of con- 
stituencies is to blame for this, we are only thrown back on the inference 
that we are suffering from the effects of past neglect. This, however, is not 
the place to develope that argument: it will be enough, if I have made plain 
what is my own sentiment. 

Again: although 1 am far from contented with the author’s representa- 
tions of University reformers and of their arguments concerning Subscriptions 
to Creeds ; it is not to be inferred that I advocate an immediate compulsory 
act, for admitting into our Universities and Colieges persons of all religious 
sentiments soever ; much less for putting all on a perfect equality. Speaking 
abstractedly, I acquiesce in the argument that every body ought to be admit- 
ted both to the Studies and to the Degrees of a National University. But 
even as to these—however hard the exclusion may be on individuals—I am 
not able to desire an immediate change, against the will of those who at pre- 
sent hold Academical authority. Having absolutely no power, vote, or 
influence in the matter, it can hardly be necessary for me here to open at full 
my reasons for this feeling: yet, unless I add a few words, I may expose 
myself to the charge of arbitrary evasion. 

The most plausible form in which it has been proposed to admit Dissenters 
to the studies and degrees, is, by allowing the foundation of new Colleges, 
with any internal religious arrangements which the founders may choose. If 
this were done in the midst of party-hostility, the result might be, to build 
up within the Universities themselves sectarian barriers of the most rigid 
kind, and England might lose what may seem her last chance of attaining a 
comprehensive religious union. Such unions cannot be manufactured by 
legis). .ion, though they can be destroyed. Speaking socially, our religious 
disease is this ; that the persecuting measures which followed the Restoration 
have split up the nation into heterogeneous masses, which do not acknow- 
ledge religion to be a social bond at all. Now, though it is a profanation 


alike hateful and unprofitable, to seek after religious faith as a means of 


national welfare, it is certain that no national bond is so valuable, and no 
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engine of moral cultivation so efficacious, as those of religion, when it is an 
unforced genuine sentiment. If the Universities themselves should gradually 
learn, that the value of faith is not to be measured by the number of articles 
in a creed, but by the intensity with which the grand ideas of God and duty 
and holiness are realized ; and that the scanty belief of an Abraham or a Job 
may be worth more than the full confession of a Bull or a Hooker; in that 
case a gradual enlargement of their system would follow, without any of the 
risks attending a violent change, or the enmity and bitterness which the 
struggle would leave behind it.—At the same time, it is more than possible, 
that none but Roman Catholics would prove disposed to found new Colleges 
at our Universities. If even the existing Colleges were opened to dissenters, 
so very few would, as I think, take advantage of it, that I do not know how 
to regard it as of immediate national importance, and worth the risks of the 
conflict. 

It is however a perfectly different question, whether or not the subscription 
of the Thirty-nine Articles should be retained, as well as the other declara- 
tions, required from the holders of all places of Academical emolument or 
privilege by the Act of Uniformity. Our author, like so many others, con- 
founds these two things ; and seems unable to believe that any one can desire 
to repeal these subscriptions, except with a view to eject political or religious 
opponents, or to thrust a new party into power. For myself, I must protest, 
that if I possessed despotic authority in this matter, 1 would neither put-out 
nor put-in any individual, nor put-in any party, religious or political: and I 
entreat that no reader will imagine that 1 want to enact measures for making 
the Universities a transcript of my own mind. But I cannot have the slight- 
est sympathy with an argument, which really (however unconsciously) post- 
pones the interests of truth to those of power: which acknowledges that the 
subscriptions are not believed, in any vital or practical sense: which attacks the 
Universities as not diffusing an evangelical savour through their instructions ; 
which predicts that the subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles could not be 
repealed without producing the widest spread of avowed unbelief in them 
among those who are at present bound by them ;—and therefore vehemently 
opposes the repeal. If the facts are true, I cannot conceive a stronger proof 
that an immediate repeal is absolutely necessary : for at present a mere hol- 
low hypocrisy is fostered (according to this admission) in the heart of those 
institutions to which we ought to look for truth, and the love of truth. 
What consolation is it to inform us that an external ceremony of subscription 
is still retained,* if the entire system of profession is a standing lie? Those 
who think they can refute the assertion, that the current doctrine diffused by 
the Universities among their lay members has no vital affinity with the 
Thirty-nine Articles,—may reply to our Author on this ground. I am satis- 
fied with urging, that the more cogently he can demonstrate the fearful 
results of abolishing the subscription, so much the more fearful does he 
prove the maintenance of it to be. ™ . . ad 

Whatever be right or wrong ia this matter, the limits within which Free- 
dom shall be allowed, in a country like England, will and must in the long 
run be settled by the struggle of parties in the State: but how numerous are 
the evils of a convulsive action of the Supreme Power on the Universities, 
these volumes sufficiently set forth. It makes them a battle-field of Party, 
and unfits them for being organs of Truth: it gives them value chiefly as 
engines of power or as storehouses of pelf. If the practical result, as to 
admission into the Universities, were clearly recognized to be righteous, as 
well.as inevitable, methods would be devised for their self-adjustment in 
this, as in other matters. Those who do not recognize it, will blindly and 


* See Vol. ii. 316, where our Author has virtually the same sentiment. If I did not refer to 
this, he might think I was unjust to him: but I cannot understand how to reconcile his conflict. 
ing dec!arations. 
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perhaps heroically struggle against a law of nature and of God; in well-meant 
zeal for truth, demanding that their views of truth shall be a standard for 
the nation. If however the Universities desire to be living organs of the 
national frame, they must be willing to partake of the national life, spiritually 
as well as intellectually ; which will not only involve no violation of conscience 
to any individuals, but (judging by well-established precedents) no violation 
to existing pecuniary interests. 

There is another decidedly more difficult matter, on which it appears to me 
both that change is needed, and that it can come only from the State;—and 
if so, it ought to be introduced, even without the will of the Universities :— 
I allude to such modifications as the system needs, in consequence of the 
Colleges having become possessed of all University authority. There are 
some who will have it, that. the Universities are not national institutions, 
because the Colleges were not: others are then provoked to demand, that 
the Universities shall be set up again in their natural and primitive indepen- 
dence, of which those private Corporations ca'led “ Cofleges” have stript 
them. To eject the heads of houses from their place as a University Organ, 
to abolish the law that every member of the University shall become a mem- 
ber of some College, to authorize every Master of Arts (as of old) to give 
public lectures in arts, and every undergraduate to select his own teacher: 
—this scheme, consistently carried out, would be invidious in the extreme, 
productive of immense confusion, with the greatest uncertainty of benefit; 
and would, I believe, turn out so entire a practical failure, as to be abandoned 
half way. Yet nothing short of this would be a liberation of the University 
from the College yoke. If however certain private corporations have identi- 
fied themselves with a national institution, they are not to be therefore per- 
mitted to appropriate it as a sort of private spoil. They do not drag it down 
to their level, but they are themselves become elevated into a part of the 
great national organ. It appears to me to be a clear duty of the State, not 
to allow any of the College Statutes to interfere with the welfare of the 
University : that they do so interfere, does not seem difficult to prove. (Let 
it not be said that “we must respect Founder’s Wills.” With the glaring 
violation of them before our eyes, which is involved in retaining Romish 
foundations for Protestant uses, the effort to believe that the argument is not 
hypocritical, strains one’s charity.) The moment we learn that poverty was 
regarded by a College Founder essential for partaking in his bounty, 1t be- 
comes evident that he could not possibly make enactments which would be 
beneficial for raising men to the helm of the University. All know that in 
fact, the Founders have indulged their peculiar tastes; sometimes favouring 
their neighbourhood, county, or even relatives, and generally annexing limi- 
tations as to studies or age, which after a long lapse of time may become 
unsuitable. With systems so different, one College will inevitably have Fel- 
lows very superior in talent to those of another: and while the abler minds 
judge of things for themselves, the less able will herd together to support 
whatever exists; so that every College which has ill-constructed Statutes be- 
comes a positive mischief and nuisance to University Legislation. It puts 
forward its head into the Academic Oligarchy, however little competent he 
may be for that elevated post; and its members vote as a compact party in 
the Congregation and Convocation; instinct teaching them that they must 
combine to resist talent more active than their own. Since it is absolutely 
impossible (such is human nature) to convince any body of men so situated 
that organic change is needed, it would be nugatory in the State to consult 
their collective opinion on such a matter. The Reformers must always be as 
isolated units, who seem to the rest eccentric and unreasonable. Nevertheless, 
candid Oxonians will generally confess, that the existing Statutes do not se- 
cure for the University the ablest men as Heads of Colleges. That bodies, 
such as our Universities, are best governed by a wise and energetic Oligarchy, 
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is, I think, the prevailing opinion of the most competent judges: but to 
obtain energy is the great problem, and unless this Oligarchy be carefully 
picked, it might be as well or better, to adopt a democratic system, which, 
though it could not go beyond the excellence of the age, would seldom fall 
below it. 


The following words of Professor Newman are so beautiful that we 


cannot do better than adopt them as the conclusion of our notice :— 


In the University of Oxford I have received much undeserved, unsolicited, 
disinterested kindness: and (except that in every personal retrospect matter 
of regret and humiliation will mix itself up) the remembrance of my residence 
there excites in me nothing but gratitude and affection. Alas! that the 
amiableness of individuals cannot atone for the inadequacy of the system to 
the present state of knowledge and of need. If for the last two centuries 
the Universities had grown healthily and moderately, no faster change might 
perhaps be now requisite than actually went on for thirty years together : but 
they need a more than juvenile vigour,—such as can only be gained by either 
new elements or new organs,—to expand proportionally to the free intellect 
which has been formed without them and every day wins upon them. In 
order therefore that they may recover their lost intellectual leadership, a 
friendly but decisive acting upon them appears to me quite essential. I 
would fuin hope that no Englishman who loves the Universities, will adopt 
a fiction, which will exasperate enemies, and will (in the hour of danger) be 
repudiated by pretended friends ;—that the Universities are a private posses- 
sion. The Institutions of our country cannot become such, any more than 
our soil, however loaded with benefactions by private enterprise and good 
will: and as for the wild talk of some, that they will rather destroy the 
Universities than allow them to be reformed ; we might as well propose to 
swamp our fruitful fields, to burn our forests, to choke our a no be- 
cause the coming generation desired to use them according to its free judg- 
ment, as we have used them according to ours. Tradition and precedent 
have immense power in all countries: in England most remarkably so: and 
there is }:ttle danger of a flood of innovation, unless fertilizing streams be 
unwisely dammed up. The admirable material structure of our noble Uni- 
versities, the broad basis which unnumbered zealous benefactors have laid, 
the schools connected with them which spread over the whole kingdom, the 
sympathies and venerable remembrances with which their names are entwined, 
give them substance for a perpetual youth, co-enduring with the energies of 
the British nation, the prime talent of which they will long have the means 
of picking: while the high political place which they hold, enables them to 
act with the cautious gravity, by which alone they can retain permanent 
veneration. Only may party-spirit not mar their high powers and promise : 
may the favour of princes not make them fancy that their greatness is wnas- 
sailable: nor their eye be so bent on the remote past, as to be blind to the 
wants of the present and the signs of the future! 














TO MARY, WITH A BUNCH OF FLOWERS. 


These flowers my hand hath gathered 
With colours fair to see, 

And fragrant incense breathing, 
My heart doth offer thee. 


Their brightness and their splendour 
Are but types that soon will die, 
Of a love whose very essence 
Is in eternity. 


For summer with its fervour 
Their fairest bloom may kill, 

And winter, cold and cheerless, 
With icy footsteps chill. 


But our affection flourisheth 
In an eternal spring ; 

And autumn’s changeful splendour 
To it no change can bring. 


It fainteth not in summer’s heat, 
Nor chills in winter’s snow; 

’Tis as a fount of gladness 
Whose streams for ever flow. 


Our solace in misfortune 
When her keenest shafts annoy ; 
And in the midst of happiness 
Oh! still our dearest joy. 


All fair things are its ministers, 
Its influence they share ; 

All nature is its altar; 
The winds its incense bear. 


The starlight, and the sunlight, 
And the beauteous sky above, 

The flowers and the green leaves partake 
The spirit of our love. 


It is our heart’s religion ; 
Nought can its faith remove ; 

Our life is its perfection 

In a world where all is love. 
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THE CALABRIAN OUTLAWS. 


(Continued from Page 177.) 


During the absence of Bonocore, the conversation among the guests, 
which before his departure had been general, gradually declined, or 
was maintained only by groups of two or three individuals attracted to 
each other by particular intimacy. This dissociation had the effect of 
completely isolating a persouage who had been, ever since he joined the 
circle, rather a listener than a contributor to the conversation. He 
was a man in the decline of life, tall, spare, and pale as sepulchral 
marble.—His cold grey eye, peered beneath a brow that either study, 
care, or sorrow, had deeply furrowed ; the entire cast of his physiognomy 
was truly patrician, and would have been pronounced noble if divested 
of the stern misanthropic scowl it habitually wore. Simply habited in 
black, his exterior had nothing remarkable, save that easy dignity 
which habitual intercourse with the most polished society can alone 
confer. With such attributes it was not surprising that he should be 
exempted from the familiarity that prevailed around him. Few accosted 
him, and those few soon desisted from the fruitless task of soliciting 
his courtesy, being chilled by his haughty reserve and the cynical 
retorts which every observation elicited. 

He sat in moody silence, apparently indifferent to all that passed. 
Beside him were two young men engaged in close conference, evincing 
by their animated gestures extreme interest in the subject that occupied 
them. Occasionally they would steal a glance at their mysterious 
neighbour, but observing him absorbed to all seeming in his own 
meditations, their caution gradually subsided, and they expressed 
themselves in a less subdued tone, so that the following fragment of 
conversation became distinctly audible. 

‘*But is it not strange Antonio, that Millegrani should have kept it 
so secret-—who knew that this niece of his existed until her arrival ?” 

‘Is there anything so extraordinary,” said the other, ‘‘in a man not 
caring to publish to all the world the nature of his family connexions?” 

‘*] marvel not at his silence,” returned the first, ‘‘ but he has a 
wife, and that wife is a woman—I tell you Antonio I have my sus- 
picions, and I am mistaken if she be not the subject of conversation 
in a quarter where beauty affords but scanty protection.” 

**Heavens! Pietro—what mean you?” 

“‘T have reasons for what I say,” replied Antonio, ‘‘ but soft—I see 
Don Pasquale returning, and, by all the saints, she herself leaning on 
his arm ?” 

Scarcely had the person of Marianna become distinctly visible, when 
the inscrutable personage just noticed started up with an inarticulate 
cry and plunged into the adjoining plantation ;—the action was scarcely 
observed even by the immediate bystanders, for, at this moment all 
eyes and hearts were engrossed by her, whose presence had been so 
long and ardently desired. Every seat was vacant in an instant, and 
Marianna was doomed to a storm of such compliments as beauty in 
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her humble sphere usually receives. The gallantry of Don Pasquale, 
who led her to the chair lately occupied by himself, was emulated by 
his guests, who crowded to be first in presenting her with fruits and 
wine. In the midst of the confusion the poor miller and his spouse 
were forgotten, and Battista slipped away for the double purpose of 
scanning the horizon to seaward from the more open parts of the 
grounds, and of mixing with some of the groups whose pastimes were 
more congenial to his taste. 

In the circle of which Marianna now formed the nucleus, conversation 
such as it were needless to detail flowed on, until the broad disk of the 
sun disappeared in the bosom of the Mediterranean. Bonocore then 
rose, and observing that little of daylight now remained, proposed to 
Marianna a walk round the gardens. She gladly acquiesced in an 
arrangement which would relieve her from the penance she had been 
enduring, and accompanied the old gentleman to inspect his rockeries, 
his cascades, his fountains,—some complete, others in progress,— 
and to listen to his minute descriptions of each. They then proceeded 
to an open lawn, surrounded with lofty trees, forming a sort of am- 
phitheatre, on whose bloodless arena hundreds of innocent rustics 
were celebrating their boisterous revels, For the elder and graver 
guests tables and chairs were set out under the trees, where they might, 
if so inclined, divert themselves with cards, or watch the dances and 
gambols of their descendants. Don Pasquale had his good word for 
all; complimenting some toothless dame upon her youthful looks, 
another upon the elegance of her dress, another on the beauty of her 
daughter, whilst he won the hearts of the elders of the other sex by 
repeatedly offering his never-failing snuff box. ‘“* Most respectable 
Signor Don Marco,” said he to a gouty coffee-house crony of his ‘this 
is an honour I did not expect, knowing what a troublesome companion 
you have in your foot.” ‘Ho! Ciccio,” he exclaimed to a servant, 
** bring a stool for Don Marco—but surely you are not alone,—where 
is your excellent wife ?” 

** So please you,” replied Marco, “she is troubled with a violent 
catarrh, and desired me to present her dutiful respects.” 

‘*Ha! I will visit her to-morrow—she ought to be bled—to be bled, 
Don Marco—I will attend her myself.” 

Meanwhile the presence of Pasquale had infused new life into the 
whole assembly, and numerous groups were formed for dancing. 
Amongst the young the Tarantella was the favourite, and the airresounded 
with its monotonous but spirit-stirring music. The children were 
chiefly amused with a huge dancing bear, which Pasquale had procured 
for the occasion. Some let off fireworks—others were intent on a trial 
of skill between two boys about eight years of age, one of whom was 
doing his utmost with a lighted candle to set fire to a piece of paper 
attached to the jacket of his antagonist, whose hands were fastened 
behind him. If the latter succeeded by his activity in putting out the 
light with his paper extinguisher the stakes were his, and indeed 
he was generally the winner. 

Marianna continued to sit where she had just been placed, attracting 
universal admiration by her extreme beauty; but not a single youth 
had the courage to present himself as her partner. At length, Pasquale 
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himself, ashamed that the fairest of his guests should be thus neglected, 
boldly challenged her to a Tarentella—she consented, and as if by 
magic, every couple suspended their dancing and formed a circle around 
them. With this national dance of the Neapolitans, all ranks from the 
highest to the lowest are familiar, although the various evolutions do 
not exactly correspond in every district of the kingdom. Marianna, 
however, determined on closely imitating her partner, who was a pro- 
ficient in theory but deficient in practise. At a given signal they set 
to each other with one arm a-kimbo, until Pasquale clapping his hands, 
changed the step to a sort of chassé, snapping his fingers in imitation 
of castagnetts, in which his partner joined him. At length she knelt 
on one knee whilst Pasquale danced round her, then kneeling in his 
turn, she tripped in graceful circles, to the delight of the whole company, 
who had never witnessed more elegance and grace. Poor Pasquale 
strove his best, but the contrast was too great; he took in good part, 
however, the laughter he excited, and even joined in it. The sweat 
rolled down his good-natured face and he panted for breath, until he 
was obliged to give up and lead his partner to her seat—* Vivas ” and 
‘‘bravoes” resounded on all sides, and not a few of the female part of 
the assembly wished Marianna—anywhere but there ! 

But Bonocore was quite exhausted—unused to the violent exercise 
he had just taken, he sat during some minutes panting and incapable 
of replying to the compliments with which he was inundated— Marianna 
hastened to offer him a glass of rasolio, which he accepted with a grate- 
ful smile. Somewhat invigorated by the cordial, he began in broken 
accents to comment on his imprudence, in thus overheating himself. 
“‘Marianna—mia cara—it is damp—the dews are falling—nothing 
more prejudicial to—had I my cloak—” 

“‘ Suffer me to fetch it, sir—lI will fly to the house instantly.” 

‘* No—no—I cannot permit—send a servant.” 

But Marianna was already out of hearing—unacquainted with the 
grounds, she pursued the path already traced with Bonocore, when, at 
the moment she was tracking its windings through a dense thicket 
formed of various shrubs, her progress was arrested by a voice calling 
to her by name. 

The loneliness of the spot—the twilight gloom increased by the 
overhanging foliage—the strangeness of the circumstance contributed 
to awaken alarm—she paused, doubting whether imagination had 
deceived her—and not hearing the call repeated was about to proceed, 
when again the same voice struck on her ear, and in the next instant 
the tall figure of a man emerged from the shade—his hat was drawn 
over his brows and one hand was raised so as to conceal the lower part 
of his face. As he approached slowly and in silence, the young lady 
instinctively retreated, out the stately form of the stranger, who was 
dressed in a complete suit of black, exciting a degree of curiosity com- 
mensurate with her fear, she at length ventured to address him, and 
demanded his reason for thus accosting her. 

“To warn thee of thy danger, maiden,” was the reply. 

** Powers of heaven!” she exclaimed, ‘that voice—do I dream”— 
here the stranger suddenly revealed his features which Marianna had 
scarcely beheld, when, with a faint scream she sunk down exclaiming, 
“my father!” 
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He sprang forward as she was falling and caught her in his arms— 
then bearing her to a fountain hard by, sprinkled a few drops upon her 
face. Gradually reviving, she soon became sensible to the fond caresses 
of a parent, and throwing her arms round his neck, wept upon his 
bosom. 

‘**Calm thee—calm thee my child,” were the first accents she heard, 
“come—retire with me a moment to the seat in yon aleove—I must 
have converse with thee.” 

“Oh my dear father,” exclaimed the maiden, kissing the hand on 
which she leaned, ‘‘this tenderness from you!—may I then hope the 
past is forgotten—that I am still dear to you. Alas! that frown—but 
spare me now at least—now, that after so long an absence I unexpect- 
edly behold my father—but wherefore here, what new revolution of 
events can have driven you to this remote and lawless region ?” 

** Thou hast well said Isabella—’tis indeed a remote region—yet not 
too far for thee to roam—lawless it may be, yet do I see thee fearless 
of its perils. Seems it then so strange that the father should follow 
where the daughter leads? Thou hast acted in scorn of my counsel and 
disobeyed my commands—thou, my long cherished, most beloved child, 
hast abandoned an aged father. Forgetful of name, rank, and reputation, 
{ find the daughter of Maurice de Panaria, tricked out in the fantastic 
garb and gauds of a peasant, and herding with village clowns amid 
the savage wilds of Calabria-——I ask thee again what doest thou here?” 

‘* My lord,” said Isabella with respect blended with dignity, “ were 
I indeed what you deem me, unmindful of rank and reputation, I 
might answer you—pardon me, however, if I am silent on the only 
subject, which makes me forget that I am your daughter.” 

“* Be it so,” replied Panaria coolly—* the cause thou hast espoused 
requires caution as well as heroism in its champions. Happily for the 
friends of liberty, however, with them so much circumspection is 
needless. Thou shalt know wherefore J am here.” 

**T seek not to be informed, sir,” said Isabella. 

“True,” said her father—‘ nevertheless I would now claim the ful- 
filment of that politic resolution of silence which it seems is in force 
only so long as it clashes with thy father’s wishes—I do not command 
thee, child, for that were futile. I implore thee to hear me.” 

‘*My dear, dear father,” exclaimed Isabella, ‘‘do not, for pity’s 
sake, torture me thus.” Saying this she sunk on her knees and burst 
into tears. 

A moment’s pause ensued—Panaria took her hand. “ Isabella,” 
said he— not I have sought this bitterness—not I have prepared the 
baleful cup of which, believe me, I drink as deeply as thyself,—but 
listen to me—Isabella, thou wast my child—the last pledge of thy 
departed mother’s love—Heaven only knows with what anxiety I 
watched thy tender years, with what pride I beheld thy opening graces, 
with what joy I saw thee inheriting not thy mother’s lineaments only, 
but also all the noble qualities of mind I had so adored in her—I gave 
thee an education suited to thy birth and station, nor were the seeds of 
knowledge idly sown. Amid the gay and brilliant circles of Naples 
who so accomplished as Isabella di Panaria.” 

‘* You were indeed the kindest, the tenderest of parents,’ 
Isabella, much agitated. 
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“T sought not this acknowledgment,” continued Panaria, but listen 
to me—“I marked and checked not the growing attachment between 
thee and “ey 

“Name him not I implore you,” interrupted the maiden, “ spare 
me on a theme so closely linked with what I consider a duty the most 
sacred and paramount.” 

“Tsabella—I must not be silenced thus—bethink thee there are 
others to whom the call of duty is as imperative as to thyself—would 
to heaven it summoned us to unity of purpose. But thou hast chosen 
thy path—I must not swerve from mine—thou knowest I honoured 
him whose name I will not for thy sake pronounce—lI esteemed him 
noble in soul as in station; brave, just, and honourable, and such I 
allow him still—but when the trumpet of liberty sounded through the 
land, and the hearts of all good men vibrated to its inspiring call—when 
I fondly trusted to behold him foremost in the ranks of our country’s 
deliverers, I see him the champion of tyranny—leagued with thy degene- 
rate brother, with him whom I once called son—alas—now the chief 
hope of an accursed dynasty, unquelled by repeated defeats, emerging 
from his retreat in Sicily, and even now at the instigation of the exiled 
court, organizing and leading on the blood-thirsty robbers of Calabria; 
and thou, Isabella,—nay, interrupt me not—thou, I say, not content 
with abandoning thy paternal roof for the royal halls of Palermo, where 
thou hast been the chosen friend, the confidante of that fury of Austria, 
thou too must follow the bright example of these heroes and art seek- 
ing to convey to them the means of prosecuting their unholy warfare— 
treasures plundered from a groaning people and now to be employed 
in their destruction. Ha! is it not so?” 

“ My lord,” replied Isabella with firmness, “I forbear to inquire how 
you have become possessed of this information—I perceive that I am 
betrayed, most foully betrayed, and that I may be a victim to the 
cause I sought to aid. "Tis well, however, that I was prepared alike 
for the glory and the peril of this enterprise—It has failed—I shrink 
not from the consequence.” 

‘Tam glad,” said Panaria “ to see thee thus armed against the dangers 
which threaten thee ;—know, then, that as minister of police under the 
present government, | determined to visit in person this turbulent pro- 
vince, and since my arrival here, three days ago, have been occupied 
with the authorities in concerting plans for the extermination of the 
swarms of brigands that infest these mountains. From the mass of 
information laid before me I learned that a young female, unknown 
save to Gennaro Millegrani, under whose roof she resided, was engaged 
in correspondence with one of the outlawed chiefs—that she had lodged 
with this very Bonocore jewels of immense value, as security for the 
sums he should administer to the rebels. The description of her per- 
son, the fact of her coming from Palermo, the individual mentioned as 
her correspondent, all this combined with thy well-known romantic 
character, suggested the probability that the delinquent was thyself.— 
But such misgivings interfered not with the execution of my duty—I 
gave orders for her arrest, and not hers only—the hypocritical dotard 
thou hast selected as thy agent.” 

** Now heaven forbid!” exclaimed Isabella, “‘on me alone let the 
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ruin fall, but spare his aged head—for by all that is holy, by my sacred 
word, which you sir never doubted, the jewels are not in his posses- 
sion.” 

Panaria started, looked earnestly at his daughter, and then calmly 
proceeded— 

“* He will have ample opportunity to plead his cause before the 
tribunal. Not seeing the necessity of depriving the villagers of their 
long-expected enjoyment on this day, I have delayed the execution of 
these orders: meanwhile, availing myself of Bonocore’s unlimited hos- 
pite:ity, I came here to satisfy my doubts, and seated myself among 
the favoured few that greeted you on your entrance to the gardens, 
Too soon was suspense changed to fatal certainty—I saw thee, and 
unable to restrain my emotions, I started from the spot and plunged 
into the deepest shades. Isabella—my child—to what hast thou 
reduced thy father!” 

He covered his face with his hands—the stoical calmness he had thus 
far struggled to maintain gave way at length to parental tenderness, 
and tears forced their way between his trembling fingers. Dashing the 
drops from his eyes, he turned an eager gaze upon his daughter, and 
beheld her standing with her hands clasped, her large dark eye raised 
to heaven, her lips slightly apart, but motionless.—The colour had left 
her cheek, which reflected the moonbeam that streamed in broken rays 
through the foliage. 

There is no circumstance under which human nature appears so 
awful as when suffering virtue, rising superior to earthly fears, and 
calmly resigning itself to the decrees of Heaven, pours forth her prayer, 
the prayer of faith and hope, that her last crowning trial may be en- 
dured with firmness, and may transport her to regions where sorrow is 
unknown.—Such was the spectacle Panaria now contemplated—he 
beheld a young, lovely, and noble-minded female, hopeless of human 
aid, seeking comfort where alone it could be derived—and that female 
his child—his only child. Nature asserted her empire—the cold, arti- 
ficial philosophy of the patriot gave way to the feelings of the father 
and the man. He rushed forward and embraced her—* ’Tis too much,” 
he exclaimed, “no, Isabella, never shalt thou be dragged before that 
fierce tribunal, from whose vengeance not even my influence would 
avail to save thee—this night is our own—use it, I conjure thee, 
as I shall direct. A feluca, charged with dispatches from me, will sail 
ere dawn for Naples—when thou leavest the gardens avoid the town, 
and return home with Millegrani—acquaint him with thy intention ; if 
he values his life he will accompany thee, and with him I can intrust 
thee. At midnight speed to that part of the beach opposite to the ves- 
sel, which is the only one now in the road—a boat shall be in waiting 
—hasten on board, and when I return to Naples, let me meet my be- 
loved daughter once more in the Palazzo Panaria. 

He pressed her hand to his bosom as he spoke, regarding her wist- 
fully, as if doubtful of her compliance ; but Isabella soon perceived 
that to reject these terms would not only involve a needless sacrifice of 
her own life, but also entail misery on the grey hairs of her parent. 
Her enterprise had failed ; she had heard and felt the affectionate lan- 
guage of her father—could she hesitate to make some sacrifice after the 
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generous example he had set her? All the tender recollections of child- 
hood flashed instantly upon her mind, and, falling upon his neck, she 
burst into tears. 

A short interval of silence ensued—Panaria then gently disengaged 
himself from his daughter’s embrace, as about to depart—“ I must be 
gone,” he said, ‘and we may not be seen together—rejoin thy com- 
panions; fail not to observe my directions, and many, many days of 
happiness may yet be ours.” 

“* Stay,” exclaimed Isabella, clinging convulsively to her father, 
“yet one moment, I conjure you—you must not, I will not part until 
I have requited your tenderness as it deserves—oh, my father, did you 
but know—” 

Panaria encouragingly passed his arm round her—* Proceed my 
love—fear not to open thy whole heart to a father to whom thou art 
dearer, far dearer than life itself.” 

“‘ T know it—I feel it,” she replied with energy, ‘ Heaven is witness 
to the anguish I endured when, urged by what I considered and (par- 
don me) do still consider an imperative duty, I fled from Naples— 
but” she added with a faint smile, “if my conduct appear deserving 
of censure, you, sir, are chiefly to blame.” 

‘“‘T!” exclaimed Panaria in astonishment, ‘* what mean’st thou?” 

“You, sir,” continued Isabella, ‘I pronounce the criminal, you, 
who have ever sought by your counsels and example to inspire me with 
the loftiest sentiments—you who ever taught me to sacrifice feeling to 
principle—who showed me that, next to Heaven, our country had the 
highest claim to our devotion and solicitude.” 

“‘ And who now,” replied Panaria, “reaps a fruit he little expected 
from a plant so well watered—for thou, Isabella, art recreant to thy 





3 
> country.” 
1 ‘* Recreant !”’ exclaimed Isabella, “‘ and is it the Duke di Panaria 
> who would stigmatize his danghter with so foul aterm? Be it so—if 
: to spurn at foreign dominion—at the tyranny of those self-styled libe- 
r rators of mankind, who are now engaged in a crusade against all that 
"9 hath hitherto been esteemed holy, be recreant, I shall henceforth glory 
t that my father hath deemed me worthy such an epithet; and be it 
d eternally the rallying cry of all who would raise an arm in defence of 
4 the throne of their natural monarch, and the sacred altar of their God!” 
il “Thou speakest, Isabella, of thou knowest not what, and art a 
1, slave to names without considering their meaning. Thou talkest of 
if loyalty and religion—believe me, thou would’st not inherit thy father's 
st principles if not possessed of both—but those venerable words have 
= been profaned by crowned robbers and mitred hypocrites, to juggle 
4 men into compliance with their own selfish views. He only is loyal 
en who seeks his country’s good; and he is most essentially a traitor who 
would sacrifice the interests of a whole community to the caprices of a 
.. despot. I honour thy zeal for religion, but thy discerning mind can 
od surely distinguish between the grovelling and debasing superstition up- 
of held by an ignorant priesthood, and that pure, that sublime principle 
it. which dwells in the heart alone, which has for its object the most un- 
n- bounded good will to man and the worship of the Deity in spirit and 
he in truth. The pseudo-religion thou would’st defend deluged the 
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kingdom with blood. The great, the noble, and the good furnished 
forth the hecatombs it sacrificed on its altar, and the family to whom 
thou art so devotedly loyal, were the principal worshippers. They 
armed the savages of Calabria—they cheered them on in their hellish 
career. Such is the throne, and such the altar thou would’st maintain, 
Isabella! with these scenes fresh in thy remembrance, wilt thou, canst 
thou aid them in renewing such horrors? ” 

** And can you, sir,” returned Isabella, ‘* believe that such atrocities 
were sanctioned by the royal authority, or can you confound the over- 
flowing of fanatical zeal which perpetrated them with the doctrines of 
our most holy faith? Granting too, the abuses against which you de- 
claim, are foreign bayonets necessary to their correction? _Is it patri- 
otism to dethrone one despot in order to establish another, the Viceroy 
of France, of which Naples is now but a province ?” 

** This,” said the Count, smiling, “is coming to the point—haste 
thee to Naples, where I shall have leisure to answer these and a thou- 
sand other questions if thou wilt. But tell me, how didst thou contrive, 
without passport, to accomplish thy flight to Sicily ?” 

‘Tis precisely the point on which I would vindicate myself,” replied 
Isabella. ‘* You know how constant a guest I had formerly been at 
the Palace—you are aware of the kindness with which the queen ever 
regarded me. Could I prove ungrateful? Ever since the flight of the 
Royal family I had maintained a correspondence with her Majesty, 
who urgently pressed me to join her at Palermo. In vain I pleaded 
my duty as a child—requests soon became commands, and my long 
familiarity with the court had taught me to consider commands from 
such a quarter sacred. In this perplexity how fervently did I implore 
Heaven to inspire my determination! and when at length my resolution 
was formed, how poignant was the anguish I felt in taking a step which 
I foresaw would be condemned by my father—I engaged a boatman 
frequently employed by us in our excursions in the bay, to apprize me 
of the first vessel sailing for Palermo, and persuaded him, by the offer 
of a large reward, to meet me at the point of Posilipo, at the moment 
she left the harbour. We made for the open sea, and as it was then 
nearly dark, were soon too fur from land to be visible. The roughness 
of the sea favoured my design—I pleaded alarm to the patron of the 
vessel, and earnestly implored him to take me on board, telling him I 
was passing from Capri to Naples. He yielded to my entreaties, and 
on the evening of the second day I found myself in Palermo, In the 
letter I left behind, I sought only to allay your apprehensions as tomy 
safety. Time did not allow meto enter at large into my motives—and 
now, my dear father, ere we part, let me have the happiness of hearing 
from your own lips your conviction that, though I may have erred in 
judgment, I have been true to principle.” : 

“Tis a common error,” said Panaria, ‘to mistake for principle, 
what is in fact merely the result of erroneous judgment. Principles are 
in the moral, what elements are in the material world, and as in nature 
the collision of discordant elements produces the volcano, so in human 
society, and in human hearts, the most terrible convulsions arise from 
the misapplication of the soundest principles. But I see thou would’st 
dispense with a homily now, and art impatient for full absolution— 
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thou hast it, girl (playfully placing his hand on her head)—but thy 
story is incomplete—and I have yet to learn the circumstances of this 
last and most romantic adventure of thine.” 

Isabella now smiled in her turn-—‘‘ Pardon me, sir,” said she, “ if 
for the present, at least, I withhold the sequel of my story, which can- 
not be narrated to you without prejudicing not only the cause I have 
espoused, but also the personal safety of several individuals.” 

“Even as thou wilt, child,” said her father, “ these petty intrigues 
of the Sicilian court are like the writhings of the quarry in the talons 
of the eagle. The victor bird is annoyed but feels no alarm. But 
enough—this interview hath been already protracted beyond what pru- 
dence warrants. I have thy word that thou wilt straightway betake 
thyself to Naples, and there abide my return—is it not so ?” 

“Such is certainly my purpose, if Heaven permits,” replied Isabella, 
who rushed as she spoke to meet the proffered embrace of her father. 

“ Farewell,” he exclaimed, “‘ may every power that watches over the 
good protect thee—remember midnight—once more farewell.” 

His voice became fainter as he spoke, and ere Isabella could reply, 
he had disappeared. 

It was sometime ere she could sufficiently collect her scattered 
thoughts to proceed on the errand she had undertaken—Scarcely had 
she regained the path when, to her surprise, she encountered Battista, 
who with a countenance indicative of urgent matter, was hastily making 
his way towards the boundary of the garden. On seeing her, his fea- 
tures lighted up with joy, and in answer to her inquiring looks, he 
exclaimed ‘“ To the chief, to the chief!” 

“Wherefore? stay, I conjure thee one moment—what hath happened ? 
—whence this haste ?” 

Battista hesitated a moment, looked round anxiously, then approach- 
ing the young lady, whispered—* The English are in sight !—farewell.” 
So saying he rushed forwards, leaving Isabella overwhelmed with sus- 
pense and anxiety. Battista’s sudden departure on making the dis- 
covery he had just communicated, convinced her that he had accom- 
plished his mission, and hence, that some diversion was expected from 
the English in favour of the royalists. Succours then were at hand, 
at the very moment when yielding to what she was now disposed to 
term feminine weakness, she had consented to relinquish all further 
participation in the glorious struggle—in a state of extreme agitation, 
confusion, and uncertainty, she moved forwards unconsciously, till on 
emerging from the shade, she found herself surrounded by several 
individuals, amongst whom appeared the miller, Gennaro. He expressed 
his joy at meeting her, and informed her that Don Pasquale uneasy at 
her long absense had requested him and several others to go in search 
of her. 

She made an effort to smile—* I was bewildered,” said she, ‘‘ amid 
these mazy windings, and had done well to suffer Bonocore to choose 
his own messenger—but I will hasten.” 

“He is already provided,” said Gennaro, “ and you must hasten to 
him, for he is all impatience for your return.” 

The moon was now shining in full splendour above the eastern fell, 
and gave a witchery to the scene which passes description. It was 
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poetry embodied. The immediate sy]van scenery, the distant mountains 
and broad ocean formed the ground work of a picture which was com- 
pleted by the rich and picturesque dresses of the assembled guests. 
Stealing on the soft air were heard the sweet voices of girls mellowed 
by distance, singing to the tambourine, and the murmur of the waves 
breaking amongst the rocks on the shore formed a rich bass. 

But this scene of happiness was soon alas to be changed. Isabella 
had scarcely regained the scene of festivity, when a boy who had been 
amusing himself with rolling large stones down the steep hill that 
sloped to the shore, came running breathless up to Pasquale, and 
unable to speak for some time, pointed to the quarter from whence he 
came—the cause of his fears, however, soon appeared and the glittering 
of arms was distinct in the clear moonlight—loud screams now suc- 
ceeded to the voice of merriment—the cry of “ Brigands, Brigands!” 
burst from each terrified lip. No weapons, no means of defence were 
near, and all sought safety in flight. But the views of the banditti, 
for such they seemed, were centered apparently on one object. They 
advanced in a compact body, at full speed, and disregarding the flying 
peasantry, pursued Isabella and the miller, who kept close by her side, 
till from fright and exhaustion she sunk into his arms. 

Shall I pistol him?” exclaimed the rough voice of one of the fore- 
most pursuers. 

“Not on thy life!” was the answer. “ Ho, fellow!” he shouted, 
“leave the girl on the ground and make off whilst thou hast a whole 
skin.” 

“In the name of all that is holy—of the great God of Heaven him- 
self,” said Gennaro, “harm not this lady, or rather let me,see you slay 
her on the spot than carry her off to a worse fate,” and he sunk on his 
knees before the lawless band. 

“To hell with thee!” exclaimed the tremendous voice of the leader, 
and with a blow of his ponderous sword he laid Gennaro prostrate at 
his feet. 

“Off with her!” he exclaimed to his followers, “‘ and be swift, for 
the whole town will soon be alarmed—make for the wood of Golano, 
and then we may defy pursuit.” And the ruffians, with their lovely 
burden, were soon out of sight. 
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PROSPECTS OF MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 





We are glad to see these excellent addresses reprinted in a neat and 
accessible form. As a tribute of respect to the distinguished individual 
to whose guidance and support the institution owes so much, their 
republication is creditable to its Directors; whilst their intrinsic value 
will recommend them strongly to all who are interested in the manage- 
ment of Mechanics’ Institutions, Besides many useful practical hints, 
the views which are throughout enforced of the proper scope and 
objects of such institutions, are more than usually liberal and com- 
prehensive. 

The Manchester Mechanics’ Institution “ was the first erected in this 
county to include accommodation for all the objects in view.”” For 
many years it existed without a rival. Soon after its establishment in 
1825, eight gentlemen connected with the trade and manufactures of 
the town, liberally advanced sums of £500 each (together £4000) for 
the purchase of land and the erection of a suitable building. The 
debt thus incurred has since been materially reduced, partly by the 
uniform good management and economy of its directors (who are chosen 
entirely of the members themselves) and partly of the aid of those 
periodical “* Exhibitions” within its walls, which have afforded so much 
instruction and delight to the working classes, in Manchester and other 
towns. The first idea of these exhibitions originated, we believe, with 
the Manchester Institution, in a suggestion thrown out in one of the 
addresses before us. The following passage exemplifies both their 
admirable results and the true spirit of philanthropy which should 
actuate the promoters of such societies. 

One of the great attractions of the Institution, the results of which the 
Report records, has been the exhibition which has lately closed. For my own 
part, I am free to confess, I had no anticipation of the degree of the success 
which has attended it; and I believe I am not very far wrong when I say that 
its results have not a little surprised ny excellent friends near me, who 
worked so zealously in its preparation. How delightful is the contemplation 
of every thing connected with it. Where shall I begin in the enumeration 
of its happy influences? Shall I speak of the spint which animated those 
who undertook its preparation and arrangement; of the days and nights of 
labour they devoted to it ; of the readiness and kindness with which contribu- 
tions of all kinds were offered? Shall I speak of the gratification afforded by 
it to thousands, and tens of thousands who had never seen any thing of the 
kind before ; of the new and nobler taste which it has awakened in the minds 
of many of them: or shall I speak of its value as an example to other Insti- 
tutions, possessing rich and beautiful collections, from which the public have 
been hitherto excluded? It was delightful to see the countenances, beaming 
with pleasure, of the working men, their wives and their children, as they 
thronged through the rooms, and gazed upon the different objects; and I 
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could not help feeling in how many of their breasts a chord must have been 
touched, the vibration of which will have given life and permanence to new 
and happier feelings within them. [ could not help feeling also, when | saw 
every article of the exhibition exposed before them, aud immediately within 
their reach, and Jearned that the exhibition closed without injury to a single 
specimen, how false an estimate those have formed who dare not trust their 
collections to public inspection. Surely the example will not be lost. Oh 
let it be known throughout the country !—let it open doors that Lave hitherto 
been closed ; let our town be the first to profit by the example, and let us see 
our Natural History Society, our Royal Institution, our Botanic Garden, our 
Zoological Garden, thronzed, as your exhibition has been, with working men 
and their families. Treat the working man with generosity and confidence, 
and he will repay you with honesty and gratitude; treat him with suspicion 
and distrust, and what mght have you to expect a different return? 

The advantages afforded to the members are thus enumerated —“ You 
have a library of several thousand volumes of useful and entertaining 
knowledge, any of which you may take home with you or consult here, 
You have a reading room, on the table of which are the most useful 
and attractive periodical publications ; you have, during a large portion 
of the year, weekly lectures on subjects of great importance and interest 
to you; you have schools for writing, grammar, and composition, 
arithmetic and algebra; geometry and the higher branches of mathe- 
matics; mechanical, architectural, figure, landscape and flower draw- 
ing; and last, though, in my mind as you know not least in importance, 
for gymnastic exercises. All these advantages are at your command, 
on payment of five shillings a quarter or little more than fourpence 
halfpenny a week !” 

We are glad to hear that the important adjunct of a news-room has 
recently been established; one other, (in our opinion) indispensable 
branch of such an institution we hope to see before long introduced 
there and elsewhere, viz.:—female classes for instruction in those 
branches of knowledge necessary to the consistent discharge of female 
duty. 

The original design of Mechanics’ Institutions,—the instruction of 
artizans in the principles of their various trades, appears too limited to 
be generally beneficial. 

I much wish (says Sir B. Heywood) that we could accomplish a more 
direct communication of moral instruction. I am aware of the difficulties 
upon this point, and of the restrictions under which we necessarily labour ; 
but I can see no reason, for instance, w hy our lectures on the various 
branches of natural science should not be accompanied by a judicious reference 
of the phenomena therein explained, to a superintending and beneficent Pro- 
vidence, and the practical inferences dwelt upon. I can see no reason why 
we should not have direct lectures on the evidence afforded by the 
works of nature, of the being and attributes of the Almighty, and, upon the 

lan of Paley’s Natural Theology, they would be of the greatest interest. 
This is a point on which I feel strongly. It has been well observed, that “ the 
communication of moral instruction (and the word moral is taken in its widest 
sense, as including every subject immediately connected with human action 
and happiness,) to those great masses of men, who are now beginning to 
think and act for themselves, and whose influence on the general condition 
of society is every year becoming more important, is not only an act of jus- 
tice, but a measure of safety.” From the variety of religious opinions which 
prevail aniongst our members, we are prevented from grounding our practical 
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morality on the assumption of any particular doctrines of religion, exclusive 
of course of those first principles of belief in a Providence and a state of 
retribution, which are common to all of us: but even thus restricted, we have 
surely a large groundwork, on which the mind may be stirred to habits of 
purity and honour, and self-control, and its attention deeply fixed on the 
great and immutable distinctions of moral good and evil. 


“ T have spoken of the moral influence of the Institution, and my great de- 
sire that this should be extended; I have always felt that more might be done 
in the way of direct moral instruction, in connexion with our lectures on 
natural science. I would again urge it. You know how highly I estimate 
the moral influence of rational amusement on the mind of the working man; 
and, though the doctrine may not be very palatable in certain quarters, I hold 
that the ministers of religion have no more valuable coadjutors than those 
who seek, by innocent and tempting recreation, to draw the working man, at 
the close of his day’s work, from haunts of sensuality and vice. The point 
in my mind, however, at this moment is, the practical evidence afforded by 
the Institution of its moral influence. It is to be found in the charaeter of 
those who have availed themselves of its advantages, Look at your Board of 
Directors—you select them from your own body, and none are eligible until 
they have been two yzars members of the Institution; look at their disin- 
terested and zealous services in your behalf, and surely nothing can be more 
praiseworthy, or more pleasing as a result of their connexion with the Insti- 
tution. 

“ Party politics and religious controversy are, by our wise regulations, ex- 
cluded, and our harmony has, in consequence, been hitherto uninterrupted ; 
but do not let it thence be concluded, that religion has no place here. We 
hold that education to be worse than useless, which is not based on religion ; 
but we think of religion as “that sense of God on the soul,” that vital prin- 
ciple, which purifies and exalts our nature—which should be the prime mover 
of all our actions, and have possession of the innermost strongholds of the 
heart: and we think, that its foundation should be laid, not in the inculcation 
of particular dogmas and creeds, but of those great and general truths which 
are common to all creeds. For my own part, [ cannot help thinking, that in 
nothing is ignorance of human nature more shown, or the dictates of com- 
mon sense more disregarded, than in the modes by which it is commonly 
sought to implant religion in the mind.” 


To those who have laboured longin promoting Mechanics’ Institutions, 
nothing can be so thoroughly disheartening as the apparent indifference 
of the people to the means provided for their improvement. Reports 
of institutions in almost every part of England, re-echo the one com- 
plaint of poverty and want of support. Neither time nor perseverance 
seems to open a better prospect for the future. Formerly, it may have 
been a question how far these means were adapted to the end. But all 
possible expedients for attracting support seem to have been tried— 
lectures, tea-parties, stimulants of one sort or other, have in their 
turns produced a temporary elevation, only to be succeeded by still 
deeper depression. ‘“ How is it that an institution fulfilling so many 
of its purposes, dispensing to its members, at so cheap a rate, useful 
instruction, and substantial enjoyment, fitting them for and often 
helping them to situations of trust and emolument for which they 
would not otherwise have been qualified,—how is it, I say, that from the 
immense population which surrounds us we have only about six hun- 
dred subscribers ?”’ 
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To this question the following passage from Sir. B. Heywood’s 
address on the 19th Novr. 1832, (to the shame of our rulers, after a 
lapse of eleven years—equally applicable now) affords the only satis- 
factory answer. 


** We must look to other causes than to defects in our management, for the 
disappointment to which I have alluded, and I fear we shall find that the 
a Asa and moral condition of the great mass of the working classes, will 

etter account for the small proportion of them who partake of the advantages 
which the Institution offers, 

“Tn one large portion of our population the long hours of labour present a 
serious obstacle to intellectual improvement. After twelve hours of labour, 
the working man at the close of the day needs relaxation and rest, and is in 
no mood for our lectures or classes. To another portion of our population, 
leisure indeed may not be wanting, for they are often days and even weeks 
without work; but they are at those times in a state of destitution and 
misery, which it is most distressing to contemplate. Let any one look at the 
details of the actual condition of a large portion of the working classes in this 
town, which a recent investigation, in anticipation of the fearful malady 
which has since visited us, brought to light; we are zreatly indebted to our 
talented and excellent townsman, Dr. Kay, for bring.ag them fully before us 
in a pamphlet of deep interest aud value. Is it possible, that any one, who 
is himself in circumstances of ease and comfort, can read those details with- 
out an inward stirring to exertion in behalf of his suffering neighbours? But 
what are we to do, we ask ourselves? How are we to mitigate an evil of such 
magnitude? Surely, we may say, the Legislature alone can attempt it. True 
it is, that upon just and wise legislation our chief dependance is placed ; that 
to this we look for the lightning of those burdens which press upon the peo- 
ple; that a liberal commercial policy, and the termination of commercial 
monopolies, will bring with them a greater demand for labour, and a better 
remuneration for it ; and will be the only effectual means of shortening the 
hours of labour. No less true is it, that without the aid of legislative enact- 
ment, there can be no efficient system for the education of the people.” 


Deeply do we regret that these enlightened views have made so little 
way against the prevailing sectarianism of the times amongst the pro- 
fessed advocates of education and popular rights.” 


THE HAUNTED BED. 
“Pray you avoid it.”—IIAMLEr. 


The wind blew high thro’ the murky sky, 
The rain pell mell came down, 

As the blind and lame old horses came 
To the inn of a country town. 


‘Can I sleep here to night, my lady bright ?” 
Said I to the bar-maid fair ; 

‘Call the waiter bold!” and the waiter told 

There was no use waiting there. 
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‘* But a bed, a bed,” in haste I said, 
‘*T must have in spite of fate, 

“My weary eyes wink, my weak joints sink 
“With sitting up so late.” 


The waiter said that there was a bed, 
But yet no place of rest, 

In a very old house, where no rook of nous 
Would venture to build a nest. 


For ‘twas haunted nightly by a ghost unsightly, 
No priestly craft could lay, 

For that ever sprightly, it rose all tightly 
When his Reverence went away. 


“Tut! hang the sprite, I hold it light, 
‘* And its power do defy! 

‘Give me a dram, then not a damn 
‘‘ For spirits more care [ !” 


So across the street with squashing feet 
We hied to the haunted bed, 

And with many a bang the old door rang, 
Enough to wake the dead. 


The host he came, behind him his dame, 
And each in a terrible fright, 

For we heard through a chink, that they seemed to think 
"Twas the ghost, shut out for the night. 


But the waiter swore he would break the door 
If they did not let us in, 

That we were not ghosts, nor sticks, nor posts, 
But men wet to the skin. 


They were much amazed, and thought me crazed, 
Or at least somewhat light of head, 

When I told them both, that however loath, 
I must sleep in their haunted bed. 


With exceeding care and many a stare, 
And start, and quick retreat, 

They led to the room—perchance the tomb! 
Of him with the noiseless feet! 


An air of gloom, and a rank perfume 
Of charnel-like mildew, spread 

From ceiling to floor, from window to door, 
From closet unto bed. 
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The walls were vast, the eddying blast 
Hissed thro’ the tapestries old, 

And the shadows they cast, came—vanished fast, 
With every waving fold. 


























And a deep recess no light mi ;ht bless, 
So choaked with fume, an? damp, 

So thick and drear, you mi, .:t almost fear 
*Twould quench the brightest lamp, 


On one side lay stretched far away, 
An endless dim retreat, 

Where ghosts might dance, or the devil prance 
And you’d scarcely hear his feet ! 


I shuddering looked, and wished myself booked 
By the coach that onward roll’d, 

For better the cramp, and cushions damp, 
Than fright, and stench, and cold. 


But the die was thrown,—the act was my own, 
I could not then turn back, 

So I trimmed the fire—my funeral pyre ! 
And lay—upon the rack ! 


How long thus I lay I can scarcely say, 
But at last a stupor stole, 

Like the mists that creep o’er a mountain steep, 
To obscure, not hide the soul: 


For still I could hear each sound of fear— 
The creak of the old oak door— 

The slight rain-tap—’twas a thunder clap ! 
That creak, a cataract’s roar! 


And the flickering light still caught my sight, 
Each object in the room 

In moulds it cast stern wild and vast 
And indistinct with gloom ! 


But I must confess, that dim recess— 
Oh! for a counter charm !— 

Seemed expressly built for ghosts of guilt, 
And shook me with alarm ! 


Fancy might trace in its dreary space 

A thousand shapes of dread,— 
See !—it is !—’tis not—’tis! a glimmering spot! 
A body without a head! 
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In fear, surprise, I rubbed my eyes— 
It could only be a dream ! 

A noise I heard! the horrid thing stirred— 

I rose, but could not scream ! 





























My blood cold ran—with shortened span 
And fluttering, came my breath ; 

And my heart did sink as tho’ life’s Jast link 
Were stopped by the hand of death. 


The fire light threw a lurid hue 
O’er the shape as it onward came, 

It held in hands, like iron bands, 
Its head as it passed the flame! 


The face was white as the pale moonlight, 
The eyes had a ghastly stare, 

Like snakes unroll’d, in many a fold 
Hung the dank and clammy hair. 


Across the floor the head it bore 
With slow and solemn tread, 

And around it hissed a reeking mist, 
The ghosts of the buried dead ! 


Once more, once more across the floor 
Still bearing that awful head 

On, onward it passed, 'till it came at last 
And held it o’er me in bed! 


I rose with a shout—*“ to hell, out! out!” 
(Sheer terror made me rash, ) 

And with kick and thump, and bang and bump 
Fell the head with a fearful crash ! 


With a gasp and a stare, and stiff erect hair, 
Half choaked by a stifled scream, 

I found that I stood with my feet in a flood, 
The victim of—a dream! 


I had got out of bed with this dream in my head, 
And wandered about on the floor, 

And the kick and the thump, and the bang and the bump 
Had knocked down the bason and ewer. 


* * * > * 


Years after I found that the story went round, 
How the ghost was an orphan daughter 

Who had been betrayed, and could only be laid 

By a hogshead of holy water! 














A GOSSIP TOUCHING BACHELORDOM. 


No, no quiero casarme 
Que es mejor ser soltero, 

Y siempre placentera 

Del mundo, del mundo gozar ! 


Aye! long life to the bachelors: they have the best end of the staff 
after all, provided they know the world and are neither prigs nor 
pedants. Frown not, O peerless Dulcinea, neither corrugate that mar- 
ble brow nor plant the smile sardonic and contemptuous on those 
chiselled lips, because of my frank avowal of a decided preference for the 
state single, a preference which has been the result of long and laborious 
examination and reflection after much suffering. Yes, I hear what you 
say: ‘Some odious old thing in a wig who has been refused fifty times 
over ;” not so, fair lady! 

* Time has not thinned my flowing hair 
Or stolen its raven hue,” 

and once only did I attempt that nerve-exciting experiment, vulgarly 
called popping the question, and then—but I had better not spoil the 
interest of it by jumping to the conclusion all in a hurry: no! I utterly 
detest everything in the shape of fuss or haste. ‘ Fair and softly goes 
far and easily,” said the inimitable Sancho, from whom, by the bye, Lord 
Bacon filched many an aphorism. His well known “ Let us take time 
that we may get done the sooner,” is just a twistification of the fore- 
mentioned adage of Sancho’s, and no more; however it is quite in 
character, for what is it after all but a gammon of bacon? Thatisa 
little digression, and now to tell you how I behaved in the “ Yerrah- 
will-you-marry-me-dear-Ally-Croker” accident, and faith it was a most 
moving accident, but how it moved, the sequel will tell—stop though! 
I must do it “ purty”—how shall I begin? Shall I Jaunch off with 
aspiring pinion into the regions of poetry, and in soft cadence of sweet 
measured time turn I] Grau Padre Alighieri’s coat thus— 


“Tt was the hour that wakens fond desire 
And melts the heart to breathe its fondest wish : 


Oh dear, that’s too fine entirely, so here goes from pathos to bathos, 
from Parnassian pinnacles to prosaic plains. 

One beautiful autumnal evening, just as the deepening shades began 
to embrown the air, I found myself seated on a cushion in the deep 
window of a large room, my right arm resting on the seat which occu- 
pied the recess, and my interesting countenance slightly upturned 
towards a c!.arming face surmounting the charming figure of as charm- 
ing a flirt as I ever had the felicity of encountering. We were alone : 
we had been singing, and after having thrice repeated Mozart's beauti- 
ful duettino, ‘‘ Se Potesse,” there was a slight pause, which she broke 
by warbling, as if unconsciously, one of the melodies of my native 
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land—* I’d mourn the hopes that leave me”—I was raised into the 
third heaven, and when she had concluded, spouted ore rotunde from 
Comus— 


“Sure something holy lodges in that breast 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air, 

To testify his hidden residence.” 
That I declared should be the final utterance of song for the evening, 
and accordingly we adjourned to the window, where she seated herself, 
and I took up the position at her feet which I have previously described. 
There was a soft languor-inducing warmth in the air which scarcely 
stirred except now and then in gentle puffs, that came gushing through 
the window laden with perfume. Oh, those bay windows opening on 
gardens, and oh, those soul subduing evening hours, and oh, several 
times, those large grey eyes which combine the excellence of all others 
—at one time flashing like the bright black orb, at others melting even as 
the translucent blue. Figure to yourself, O reader, what a situation for a 
susceptible Munster-man, with a heart that melted under the rays of a 
pair of fine eyes like—as Lady Morgan elegantly and classically ob- 
serves—like butter in the sun. What couldI do? The time— 
the impressions left by the concord of sweet sound alike forbade a con- 
versation partaking either of gaiety or jest, and so with an inward 
misgiving I fell perforce into the subdued and sentimental, alluded to 
the beauty of the evening, spoke of it as “‘ the sweet hour of thinking, 
feeling, loving,” touched on my approaching departure and expressed 
the deep regret I should feel when far away from scenes and society so 
delightful. As she listened, ‘the fringed curtains of her eyes” slowly 
dropped and veiled their lustre—a transient blush flitted across her 
face like a gust of wind, and just as the broken murmurs of impas- 
sioned love were about to pass my lips I caught sight of a young 
vagabond of a brother of hers outside the window, with his dexter 
thumb pressed to his vile snub nose and his extended fingers performing 
a rapid and sinuous movement. Human nature could not endure it, 
and—forgive me O golden darted Eros !—I burst into an uncontrollable 
roar of iaughter. Up started my divinity—her eyes flashing and her 
countenance varying between an expression of wonder and indignation. 
This just damped my mirth sufficiently to enable me to ejaculate 
“Tom !”—at the word she turned and saw that engaging youth still 
performing his mysterious “ko tou,” having put on additional power 
by the addition of his left hand to the other. In a moment her laugh 
rang out clear as the call of a silver trumpet, but the sound, instead 
of adding to my merriment, extinguished it, and getting into a regular 
fury, I bounced through the window and made a rush at the rascal 
Tom, who, in his own phraseology, “cut like bricks.” After a short, 
but sharp run, I seized him—caught his coat collar in one hand and the 
slack of his unwhisperables in the other, and was about to land him 
in the middle of a double flowering furze bush, when the garden gate 
opened and in walked papa and mamma, a brace of daughters and their 
attendant cavaliers; and with a muttered something that was not ex- 
actly a blessing, I released the atrocious Tom, who immediately 
bolted, 
Now, was not that sufficient to prevent one from ever again “‘ owning 
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the soft impeachment?” Quite! for whenever afterwards I felt a 
growing inclination towards some angel with her wings in her pockets 
—up rose a vision of this dreadful Tom. I was perfectly hag-ridden 
by it; go where I would, gaze on whatever heavenly fair I might—no 
matter what the time, the place, the circumstance, or country, the 
moment a ray of tenderness dawned upon my heart there was this 
diabolical Tom, his snub nose redly shining, and his dirty fingers in- 
cessantly playing, while the cavernous orifice of his mouth was widely 
distended in a grim of fiendish delight. Pen or tongue are alike in- 
adequate to express the torment, the horror I endured from this visita- 
tion, and I sought relief from all sources and in all modes, but in vain. 
I never heard a bell toll but it, said ‘* Tom!” and as for chimes—if by 
any unforseen chance I came within hearing of them—I was nearly 
driven distracted, for they said nothing but “ Tommy, Tommy ;” in 
short the faintest sound of “ tintinnabulary” clatter was enough to set 
me off like a sky-rocket. 

It was just about this time that Paganini was making such a furor 
in England, so as all the O’Tooles were “ fanatici,” up to town I went 
to hear him. As soon as ever I espied the distant smoke of London 
I plugged up my ears with waxed cotton, fearful of the bells, although 
by the precaution I lost the conversation of an enlightened fellow-trav- 
eller, who gave me a great deal of information about—his mode of 
rearing pigs. I arrived, as I had intended, late in the day and in the 
evening went to give my ears a banquet. Not till the first coup d’archet 
from the orchestra did I withdraw my anti Tom’s. At length out came 
the fiddle-fiend, and I certainly thought him as ill constructed a speci- 
men of the genus homo as ever was put together. But O mighty 
Hermes! when he spoke, I say he, for who but a born natural could 
suppose that the fiddle had a separate identity—-when he spoke he 
‘took my troubled soul and lapped it in Elysium.” The first piece 
he played was that beautiful ‘‘ Carnival de Venice.” I was in a perfect 
ecstacy, breathless, all ears, and at the moment I had no more idea of 
Tom than I had of Tombuctoo. But alas! 

* Medio de fonte leporum, 
Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angat.” 
Little did I dream of what was coming. He came out again, and after 
an introduction which gave me an idea that it was Elderly Nicholas 
himself who was performing—he commenced the theme of the celebrated 
“Campanile.” Blessed saints! I had nearly gone distracted when the 
first stroke of the carillon assailed my tympanum, and tom, tom, tom, 
tom, tom, tom, rang clear and silvery through the house. In despera- 
tion I rushed from my seat, and after a tremendous struggle, in which 
my hat was lost, and my coat razeed to a jacket, I got out, and with 
the little sense that was left me, called a coach, and drove to mine inn, 
where very soon after I sought the repose I so much needed. But alas! 
repose visited me not, although I slept,—for I dreamed a dream in 
which my waking horrors were aggravated ten-fold, while escape was 
denied. Again I saw Paganini; but, this time, two-headed and four- 
armed. One of the heads was his own, and the other that of Tom, the 
Tom, from the nose of whose round and shining face was extended the 
hands of the supplementary arms, in the act of taking that horrid 
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‘sight ;” the other a W gaged with the bow and violin, tearing 
ut the Campanile with an energy that was demoniac, and a power of 
sound that was perfectly appalling. It was as if a Titan played upon 
a Titanic instrument, to rouse the passions of the Gods dethroned, 
while all the time the carillo pped out its “tom, tom,” as if every 
bell when struck was stun shrieked. Still the fiend played on ; 
his unearthly visag ile, fixed, and passionless, while the Tom-face 
was mopping and mowin possessed mountebank’s. Suddenly 


‘a change came o’er the spirit of my dream :"’ a sweet zoline sounding 
strain came flowing on my tortured ears in liquid melody, soft as the 


Memnonian tones that ¢ d the rising sun. Louder and fuller it 
swelled, and as it rose the vision that seared my frighted sense faded, 

» Campanile sounded low and hoarsely, and the bells giving outa 
tough sound when struck huskily whispered Tom. Still more loudly 
ind fully, and with a ringing vibration, swelled the sphere-born melody, 
ind the vision which haunted my slumber, with all its horrors of sight 
and sound, vanished,—c l A sensation « neaceful pleasure re- 
placed the térrors I had experienced, and at length, calmed and soothed, 
{ awoke. Strange to relate, the melody did not c ; I sat up, rub- 
bed my eyes, and now fu conscious, [ found that the dulcet sound 
which chased my troubled dt 1, was emitted from the Boanergian 
lungs of a nocturnal ebriant, who was cheering his homeward way with 


“ All round my hat,” that ancient and plaintive melody which Herold, 
struck by its beauty, pilfered and placed as a slow movement in the 
overture to his Zampa. Do you not recognise it, O Reader? But it 
would be an endless task were I to recountalland sundry my sufferings 
from this dreadful cause—they were Legion ; and as varied in appear- 
ance as torturing in the infliction. Let the sample I have given suffice ; 
for now that all emotions have sunk into a quiet and philosophic calm, 
I look back upon them only with amusement. A love-wound in the 
heart is like an atom of dust in the eye, exciting keen sensations of 
annoyance, and high local inflammation, by a cause which appears 
trivial to every one but the sufferer. For myself, I believe my organi- 
zation has verified the hyperbole of the Persian lovers, whose favourite 
figure is—that ‘‘ their heart has turned into water.” Mine is unruffled 
as a well shaded from even the most insidious zephyr, and I gaze upon 
beauty only with the admiration I would feel at the sight of its sem- 
blance in chiselled stone—never offering up even the incense of a sigh 
—never breathing the wish aspirated by the learned Lings— 

If I’ve luck, sir, 

She's my uxor, 

O dies.benedictorum ! 
Is not that cause sufficient for remaining a bachelor, or as your fine 
writers would term it, ‘‘an isolated being, cut off from all the tender 
ties of union and paternity.’’ That is all very fine, as somebody said 
addressing a Scotch gentleman, named Fergusson, but—paternity! aye, 
there’s the villainy. Where is the bachelor who has ever heard the 
matrimonial bagpipes open full squeak—great Johnny making the 
drone, medium Tommy the middle part, and little Miss Jenny, with 
her eyes shut and mouth wide open, screaming in alt, and completing 
the delightful harmony—what bachelor has ever heard such music 
M2 
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without blessing his stars that he possessed no such wind instruments ? 
For myself, I agree with the good Abbe who said—* I like children 
that squall!” Why? “ Because then they are taken away.” 

No man will ever take experience on tradition; he must see, feel, 
and suffer, to gain it. Therefore, shall I not attempt to say who should 
marry and who should not, as do those turnip-hearted mortals hight 
Political Economists—cold-blooded pedants, whose wisdom is foolish- 
ness, and whose schemes may Elderly Nicholas confound! No, I will 
not vainly endeavour to erect a finger-post on the roads matrimonial, 
with one hand pointing to Discord and the other to Concord. And yet 
I cannot help expressing my surprise at the conduct of those numerous 
couples who often, in a very delightful and pleasing manner announce 
to each other, and that frequently before a third person, the numerous 
bad qualities they have mutually discovered; and then wind up with an 
“Oh, if it were only to do over again,” and ‘‘ What a fool I was to 
marry.” Certainly, Mister or Madam, you were a fool when you mar- 
ried, and are you not still in the same category? What saith that mirror of 
knighthood, the incomparable Don Quixote? “ A wise man changes 
his mind, a fool—never!”’ The wise man, who in his temporary de- 
rangement marries, and afterwards finds her whom he had imagined— 

An angel 
Just dropped down from the sky ! 
when he finds his bright and semi-disembodied phantom of feminine 
perfection solidify into perhaps a rather matter-of-fact and somewhat 
substantially-built woman, he does not lament his delusion: no, he 
has too much sense,—for were he to announce himself deluded, what 
would it be but acknowledging himself a gaby ?—that either he had 
blinded himself or that she had done so; if the latter, then must she 
have been far the cleverer of the two. Instead of sitting down with his 
fingers in his mouth in the role of “Sneak” or “ Sullen,” he sets about 
reducing to action that fine piece of ancient wisdom, “‘ make the best of 
a bad bargain.” He is not weakly vexed at finding that that 
which he possesses and cannot get rid of is not what he anticipated it 
would prove; he looks at it coolly now, and finds it possesses 
many valuable properties, while the fool thinks it valueless altogether. 
Nevertheless, though the jewel may have a flaw, it is a jewel still. 
Though the wife may not be all we imagined the mistress was, yet she 
must possess some of these good points of temper or disposition which 
first called love into being. But some few may observe, ‘She may 
have been loved for beauty alone!” To which I answer—that is not 
love! and who so marries from such feelings may be of the “ order 
vertebrata class manmalia,” but that he is of “the genus homo” I 
utterly deny. Nor does this assertion require reasons demonstrative 
of its truth. Those discriminating individuals who will echo it do not 
require them; those who will not, are alike incapable of reasoning or 
of understanding any rule but that of “ the bridle’ appropriated to a 
quadruped distinguished as much for weakness as obstinacy, the human 
prototype of which possesses all the obstinacy, without a particle of 
the meekness 
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FURNESS ABBEY. 


Visions of glory and of grandeur stream 
Before the mind, like sun-light on the waves, 
Filling the soul with beauty ; till it feels 
Abstracted from the grosser things of earth ; 
And o’er the cares of life, oblivion steals,— 
Like slumber o’er the eyelids of a child— 
Waking the spirit in its silent depths, 

The freshness, and the buoyancy, and love, 
The world represses, tho’ it cannot kill ; 

And ploughing up the unknown realms of thought, 
Where God lies hid in man, and calling forth, 
The feeling infinite—aspirings high— 

The yearning after greater, nobler things ; 
The purified ambition—all that links 

Man’s spirit with eternity. 


So rapt 
Beneath the ruins of a stately pile, 
On which the moonlight dreaming lay— 
A youth and maiden stood; uncovered both, 
In that unearthly presence; for the light, 
Dashed by the quivering foliage, wildly leapt 
Thro’ the rent arches in fantastic streams, 
Broken by jutting angles, and the still 
And breathing silence crept into their hearts, 
O’erpowering human thought ; until they dreamed, 
That though yon ivied porch enwrapt in clouds, 
The figure of Eternity strode on, 
With giant—noiseless footstep. 


Magnificent abbey! Emblem thou of man! 

Alike ye stand upon the face of earth, 

Proud in your high dominion. Flushed with hope, 
Ye deem yourselves eternal. But a day— 

An hour in the eternity of time, 

And ruin reigns around. But that which is 

The essence of your spirit, does not die ; 


Religion builds herself another throne, 

And that which is religion in man’s heart, 

Becomes immortal. Oh! these wrecks still preach 
More potent lessons than the tongue of man; 

For thoughts of God like memories of love, 
Appeal unto the spirit most, when hushed, 

And silent to the sense ;—thus musing stood 

The youth, 














A Comparison. 


How beautiful ! 
To watch the soul-lit face of that fair girl ; 

The chastened sorrow, and the sigh represt ; 

For that old ruin once had been the shrine 

Of her heart’s creed; and man had Jeagued with time 
To crush the temple dedicate to God. 

A veil of sadness, shadow’d her fair brow, 

An half shed tear had dimmed her bright grey eve, 
And her lip stirred, as if in speechless prayer ; 

A seraph mourning o’er the wrecks of time— 

For she was an enthusiast, with thoughts 

Whose dwelling was amongst the stars of heaven. 


W. H. D 


A COMPARISON. 





Of all the vain coachmen that have been or are— 
There’s none, save Sir Bob, can with Phaeton compare ! 
One drove the Sun’s car thro’ the heavenly plains, 
T’other holds of Britannia’s state carriage the reins ; 
Par nobile Fratrum—as big as you please, 

In presumption and arrogance, like as two peas! 
There’s only betwixt them this difference small, 
Phaeton went far too fast—Bob can’t go at all ! 

Yet excuse there’s for Phaeton, he was but a lad, 
And remember great Phoebus himself was his dad! 
No wonder this son of a God should despise 

The Earth, and aspire to a turn thro’ the skies! 

But Bob, what is he? a mere mortal, begotten 

Of a poor earthly gold-seeking spinner of cotton! 

To think of him driving the car of a Goddess 

And ruling the Nations, uncommonly odd is! 

Now when Phaeton set out on his journey, we find 
His four noble steeds could outstrip the east wind, 
But the lad getting bothered ’mongst circles and lines, 
And the queer motley throng—the Zodiacal signs— 
(Odd Fisues a shaking their tails and their fins, 

The Ram and the Goat and a huge pair of Twins; 
The Cras and the Scorpion extending their claws, 
The Lion expanding his very big jaws! 

The Butt too and Archer, and Virein and Scates, 
And ea odd looking Warerman wielding his pails) 
His courage forsook him—his steeds ran away 

And so near to the earth came this madcap, they say 
Big mountains he melted—set fire to the trees— 
And the fishes were boiled as they swam in the seas ! 




















A Comparison. 


This was something like driving—’twas “‘ going the pace!” 
But now let’s see Bob commencing his race : 

First look at his team (for the regular course is 

Britannia’s coachmen must find their own horses ; 

But no horses had Bob, for he took the strange whim, 

As Mules made his father—so Mules should draw him.) 
See Graham and Stanley and Lyndhurst and Buckingham, 





With brutes such as these—could he hope to have luck in ’em ? 


First Bucky turned restive, on hearing it hinted 
His allowance of Corn would in future be stinted ; 


**So,” said Bob, “take him out! I shall not lay a hand on him, 


And like other mad cattle, pray, put a knee-band on him!” 
This accident caused Bob to feel rather queer, 

So he called to a knowing old cove standing near, 

“Hey! Arthur! old chap! I dare say you won’t mind 
(Tho’ J hold the reins) just to get up behind ?” 

Old Arthur consented—now Bob’s in his seat. 

Little dreaming of dangers he still had to meet, 

For scarce was he off—when he sees with surprise 

All the monsters that Phaeton met up in the skies 
Congregated on Earth !—the poor man to affright— 

See the 7'wins, in the likeness of Cobden and Bright ! 
There’s Muntz, with his beard, is the Goat and no sham, 
And old Joey Hume is the battering-Ram ! 

There’s Ferrand (who draws the long bow) Sagittarius, 

And good Father Matthew is surely Aquarius ! 

As for Virgins, behold Beccy’s daughters.in Wales, 

And for Libra, the balance, his own sliding Scales ! 

Yet Bob thro’ these portents still managed to pull, 

’Till he came to O’Connell—the wild Irish Bull ! 

When he saw Dan a stamping and whisking his tail 

And heard his loud bellow—then Bobby turned pale, 

He strove to get past him—but found with amaze 

His brutes were now all pulling different ways! 

Some backing—some swerving—some rearing—their tricks 
Soon brought hapless Bob to a regular fix. 

In vain, in his fear, he set Suggy, his cur, 

To bark at the Bull’s heels—the Bull wouldn’t stir! 

In vain Slashing Harry came up to assist 

His friend, with a huge pot of grease in his fist, 

Crying, hang it! what means all this fuss and turmoiling ? 
Don’t you see that the wheels of the carriage want oiling ? 
But instead of the wheels—the poor lunatic elf 

Daub’d his grease on old Arthur and Bobby himself! 
And there he’s still sticking, in fear and vexation, 
At once the contempt and the plague of the Nation ! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


PHYSICAL CAUSES OF THE HIGii RATE OF MORTALITY 
IN LIVERPOOL.* 

That most important, but much neglected subject, the removeable causes 
of disease, is here treated of with great care and ability by Dr. Duncan, a 
gentleman well known for a high scientific as well as professional reputation,— 
a reputation which this excellent essay is well calculated to enhance. 

Dr. Duncan commences by showing that the rate of mortality in Liverpool 
(which is not a manufacturing town) is higher, and the average age at 
death lower, than in almost any other town in the country—that the general 
state of the public health of Liverpool is worse even than that of Manchester, 
Leeds, or London. He then gives a concise, yet graphie description of the 
hahitations of the labouring population in that town; showing that nearly a 
fourth part of its inhabitauts reside in close courts, one third of which are 
closed at both ends, and one quarter only open at both ends-—that nearly one 
tenth of the population reside in cellars—that the streets inhabited by the 
working classes are narrow,-—that the drainage is faulty almost universaily, 
frequently altogether neglected ;—and that filth and pollution of all sorts are 
allowed to remain to a most deplorable extent. When to this enumeration 
of the more evident causes of disease we add badly constructed and ill ven- 
tilated dwellings, and :> imordinately densely crowded population, we are 
quite prepared to expe’. what the mortuary registers shew us—an inordi- 
nately high rate of mort: «ty and of disease. 

Though the poor are ti:: great sufferers from the destructive agencies we 
have mentioned, the evil is by no means confined to them. The rate of mor- 
tality among ALL classes of the inhabitants of Liverpool is mordinately high. 
The probability of life in that town 1s not half of what it is in Kendal, and 
but two thirds of which it is in the Metropolis, as the following table will 








exhibit :— 
Average Age at Death. é 
General 
| Towns Gentry and Lat —_ 
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|| Bolton..... RAMS RK eee Eph Gees 
2 ¢ - | 
I Manchester . a he Gaal hid aah tia lac ae - - 20 ,, os ae 
Serr re  « ae we ee aw wy “ 


So that all classes of the inhabitants are interested in effecting an abatement 
of the evils with which Liverpool is afflicted. Could the mortality of Liver- 
pool be reduced to that of Birmingham, a very large town, twelve hundred 
and fifty lives would be annually saved. 

This pamphlet is a timely and valuable contribution to the inquiry into the 
sanatory condition of our great towns, which is now, at last, seriously 
undertaken. It requires great care, industry, and watchfulness against self 
deception to carry out such inquiries satisfactorily, all these qualities Dr. 
Duncan has shewn that he possesses in an eminent degree. We cannot do 
better than earnestly recommend this essay to the attention of our readers. 


* On the Physical Causes of the Hica Rate or Morrtaity 1x Liverroot, read before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society. By W. H. Duncan, M.D., &c. Liverpool: Joshua 
Walmsley. 
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REPORTS OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS 
ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 


AGRICULTURE.* 

We have here the Reports of four Assistant Commissioners on the subject 
specified, each of whom, in conducting the inquiry, was directed to devote 
his attention to certain counties, which were selected as likely to furnish 
pretty correct general ideas of the state of various parts of the country. As 
the duration of the Commission was limited to thirty days, it is of course to 
be presumed the reports cannot give a complete, and in all respects accurate 
account of the subjects embraced by it. But the plan which was adopted by the 
commissioners, of selecting certain localities in each district, which were 
thought hkely to represent the general state of the whole pretty fairly, and 
going into minute inquiries in each of these, seems well calculated to diminish 
the probability of their receiving first impressions as sufficient bases for their 
statements, und upon many of the facts reported on it is probable that the 
actual state of things is pretty faithfully represented. 

The four barristers-at-law to whom this investigation was confided were, 
Mr. Alfred Austin, who reports upon the counties of Wilts, Dorset, Devon, 
and Somerset; Mr. Vaughan, on Kent, Surrey, and Sussex; Mr. S. Denison, 
on Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire; and Sir Francis Doyle, on Yorkshire 
and Northumberland. 

The subjects upon which the commissioners were directed to inquire were: 
1, The kinds of labour performed by women and children: 2, Their wages : 
3. The hours during which they work: 4. The ages at which children begin 
to be employed: 5. The effects of their employment upon their health: 6. Its 
effects upon the opportunities they have for obtaining school instruction, as 
well as moral and religious instruction: 7. Respecting parish apprenticeship. 
We may hastily cull a very few particulars upon some of these typies. 

The kinds of labour on which women are employed are very various, few of 
them being such as are in their nature laborious. Hay-making, hoeing turnips, 
digging potatoes, and reaping are the most laborious, except on dairy farms, 
where the occupation is both very laborious and almost constant, but where 
the hardest work is usually performed by the mistress of the dairy. 

The amount of wages received by the women varies with their individual 
capacity and strength, with the mode of managing the farm, and other 
circumstances. In winter, it is from 6d. to &d. a day, and in summer from 
10d. to Is.; but where the women are employed on piece-work they are some- 
times able, by working very hard, to earn as much as 4s. a day, 

The hours of work are, in winter from eight in the morning to four in the 
afternoon, at other times, when not paid by the piece, from eight in the 
morning to six in the evening. During the hay and corn harvests the hours 
are less regular. 

The effect of agricultural labour on the health is almost invariably good, 
both as regards women and children, the onlv objection urged being against 
the employment of young women from 14 to 20 years old in out-door labour, 
the exposure to cold and wet being thought to lay the foundation of disease 
which makes its appearance in after-life. 

Some very objectionable practises, counected with the mode of employing 
and of paying labourers, are brought under our notice in different parts of 
this Report. Such are, the paying wages partly in cider, which, in many 
cider districts, is practised both m the case of men, and of women and 
children; paying unmarried men lower wages than those who are married, on 
the ground that the former will cost less if compelled to apply to the parish; 
and a system which prevails in some parts of the east riding of Yorkshire, 
by which the labourers are fed in the farm houses, and have a certain propor- 


*London: Clowes and Son. 1843. 
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tion of wages deducted to pay for their meat, which operates very injuriously 
upon their families, because a much larger sum is subtracted from the earn- 
ings of the labourer than would be the cost of his own share of the family 
provisions at home. 

Another bad system, which however is only very locally in use, and which 
we have not space to descrie, exists in Norfolk, and is known by the name 


of the Gang System. On the other hand, the plan of giving allotments of 


land, or potatoe grounds, to the labourers, which they cultivate for them- 


selves at intervals of leisure, and where their young families can often be 
beneficially employed, appears to work very well. Also what is called the 
Bondage system, confined to Northumberland, is generally pronounced to be 
advantageous to the labourer as well as to his employer 

Iu one respect the Bondage system is admitted to have an injurious ten- 
dency, which is, by leading to the existence of a class of very wretched and 
dilapidated habitations for the labouring families. The cottage accommodation, 
of labourers, indeed, throughout the country, seems to be miserably deficient in 
space, cleanliness, and comfort, and many serious evils, both physical and 
moral, are justly attributed to this cause. In no other sphere does the atten- 
tion and kindly care of other.classes seem more called for, than in providing 
better accommodation for the lodging of agricultural labourers, and in raising, 
by education and social intercourse, the standard with which they are gene- 
rally satisfied. j , 

From amid evidence somewhat discordant on the subject, we gather, that 
field labour is not in itself injurious to the moral character, any more than to 
the health, of the women and children engaged in it, and in most parts of 
the country the reputation of the women is equal to that of others not so 
employed. Where, however, the character has already suffered, this is the kind 
of work which is frequently sought for, and it is, probably, not favourable to 
much improvement. The least respectable of the female labourers, in various 
parts of the country, are reported to be such as are drawn to the employment 
by the demand for more labourers and the hilarity of the time, upon such 
occasions as haymaking, reaping, and hop-gathering. 

There is no doubt that the families left at home by mothers when they re- 
pair to the fields, often suffer grievously from neglect, and not only the 
training of the children, but the comforts of the husband and the tidiness of 
the wife are sacrificed to the increase of earnings obtained. And as the chil- 
dren are generally taken from school at ten or eleven, and sometimes much 
earlier, and before they leave school altogether have to give up many hours 
and days to the necessities of the family at busy times, they also remain 
very insufficiently informed, and their minds very incompletely developed. 
Some good mode of combining a certain amount of general knowledge and 
training, with the special training which their future destiny demands, seems 
wanting in nearly all instances; though it is believed that, by a diligent at- 
tendance upon the evening and Sunday schools, they might, in most cases, 
avoid losing their previously acquired knowledge when they begin to work in 
the fields, and that they have a tolerable opportunity of acquiring a famili- 
arity with their moral and religious duties. 

Of the system of Parish Apprenticeship, we are gratified to learn that it is 
getting more and more into disrepute, and likely, before long, to be com- 
pletely extinguished as regards children intended for agricultural labour. 

Though the notice of this Report which we have been able to give is very 
brief, and the Report itself bears decided marks of the haste with which it 
has been got up, and shews the necessity of further investigation into some 
of the matters touched upon, we can assure our readers that not only is the 
subject itself one of great interest, but they will here find much light thrown 
upon many of its branches, and many valuable hints brought forward for the 
guidance of the efforts of those who are disposed and able to aid in improv- 
ig the condition of the peasantry of England. 
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CONCLUDING ADDRESS 


It is our unpleasant duty to announce, that the Proprietors of the North 
of England Magazine have come to the determination of discontinuing its 
publication with the present number. The simple fact is, that the Magazine 
does not pay its expenses, that its prospects do not improve, and that the 
Proprietors are unwilling to incur further expenses on its account. They 
commenced its publication without any view to individual profit, from the 
conviction that such an organ of the opinions it has advocated was required, 


with the expectation (not altogether groundless) of elevating the character of 
provincial literature, and in the hope that those who agreed in their views 
would afford it their efficient support ; but, after struggling for a year and 
a half, without such support, they at last yield up a contest—for the present 
hopeless. 

To pretend that we are not disappointed at this issue of our labours, would 
be as absurd as untrue. We were, from the first, well aware of the difficulties 
we should have to encounter ; many we have overcome, and more easily than 
we anticipated, but one has been hitherto insurmountable—the prejudice 
against anything which does not proceed from the metropolis. The time will 
come when the word Lonpon on the title page shall not be essential to 
successful publication—it has not yet arrived. We trust, that what has been 
done, is enough to convince some few that it is possible to conduct a magazine 
creditably in the provinces ; and, perhaps, to encourage a future attempt under 
happier auspices. Sure we are, that those who would seek to lead public 
opinion in the North of England have not acted very wisely in allowing such 
an organ as our Magazine was calculated to be to die for want of that 
support which was naturally expected. There are not a few would-be patrons 
of public improvement, who have often expressed great anxiety that such a 
periodical should succeed, and have been very unwilling to assist in its success ; 
persons of great profession and of proportionately small performance; many 
of such have we met with, and few are the thanks we owe them. But we 
will not scold those who have assisted us, for the enmity or lukewarmness of 
those who have not; we gladly turn to the pleasanter office of offering our 
-warmest thanks to our many friends, known-and unknown, and especially 


to our liberal gratuitous contributors, 








Concluding Address. 


We feel that some apology is due for our very abrupt termination; due 


especially to Dr. Taylor, and the author of the Calabrian Outlaws, ‘or stop- 


ping without finishing the series of their respective papers. Had the decision 


rested with ourselves, we would certainly have proceeded, at least to the 
conclusion of these articles, but as the continued publication would entail 
heavy pecuniary loss on others, we could not, and these gentlemen would 


not, urge it. 


Manchester: Brapsnaw 








